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THE 1989 ALMANAC OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Introduction 



The past year has witnessed some important victories for NEA 
members working for quaHty higher education. The year began 
with the Reagan Administration seeking a 40 percent budget cut 
in aid to colleges and universities. Congress instead approved a 
billion dollar increase. 

Congress also ended a four-year battle spearheaded by NEA 
and enacted the Civil Rights Restoration Act, a measure that will 
end federal aid to any institutions that practice discrimination. 

In 1988, NEA also helped win significant reforms in the pen- 
sion system that covers most higher education faculty and staff: 
TIAA-CREF. Other key legislative and contract victories came in 
almost every state. 

This edition of the NEA Higher Education Almanac chronicles 
those victories, and continues many of the features found in 
previous editions. You'll find inside key statistical tables that 
cover data as wide-ranging as SAT scores and faculty salary 
charts. This 1989 Almanac also contains two special reports: a 
legislative history of the newly enacted Civil Rights Restoration 
Act, the most important piece of civil rights legislation passed in 
this decade, and a general survey of the economic condition of 
higher education as measured by enrollments, degrees earned, 
and revenues and expenditures. 

The Almanac Review of the Year offers you a chronology of 
major events as well as listings of new federal legislation, 
Supreme Court decisions affecting higher education, and even 
NAIA and the NCAA team competition winners. The Review 
concludes with a compilation of the latest books on higher 
education. 

We have updated our listings of forthcoming academic meet- 
ings in this Almanac and also listed all key academic journals and 
reference aids. Featured, in addition, is a comprehensive section 
on grant and fellowship programs of interest to faculty 
Q members. 

^ ■■ , 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



The Almanac concludes with a listing of NEA actions in high- 
er education: everything from the resolutions adopted by the 
1988 Representative Assembly to the grant programs ofiered by 
NEA's National Foundation for the Improvement of Education. 
The section ends with a list of NEA higher education bargaining 
units. 

The 1989 NEA Almanac of Higher Education is designed to 
complement our other NEA higher education publications, the 
Higher Education Advocate and the Thought and Artton journal. 

We hope you find the Almanac useful throughout the year 
ahead, and we welcome your ideas and suggestions for material 
that ought to be included in next year's edition. 

--Harold Wechslery editor 
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Enrollments: 
Nominal Increase 
Expected for 1988-1989 

In 1989-90, college enrollments are expected to increase by less 
than 1 percent to 12,6 million students. Declines in tlie 18-24 year 
old birth cohort will offset by increases in the college attendance 
rate and by increased attendance by women, older students, and 
pan-time students. 



Enrollment in Educational Institutions, By Level of Instruction and by 
Type of Control; Fall, 1980 to Fall, 1988 (in thousands) 



Level of instruction 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


and type of control 


1980 


1985 


1987» 








57,313 


58,444 


58,540 


Public 




48,988 


49,906 


50,040 


Private 




8,325 


8,538 


8,500 


Elementary and secondary schools ^ 


... 46,318 


45,066 


45,900 


45,980 


Public 




39,509 


40,200 


40,280 






5,557 


5,700 


5,700 


Kindergarten through grade 8^ 


... 31,666 


31,244 


32,383 


32,839 


Public 




27,049 


27,983 


28,439 


Private 




4,195 


4,400 


4,400 


Grades 9 through 12 




13,822 


13,517 


13,141 


Public 




12,460 


12,217 


11,841 


Private 




1,362 


1,300 


1,300 


Higher education* 




12,247 


12,544 


12,560 


Public 




9,479 


9,706 


9,760 






2,768 


2,838 


2,800 



ERIC 



NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Digest of 'Educa- 
tion Statisticsy i988y Projections of Education Statistics to 1997-98, and unpublished proiec- 
tions and estimates. {}u\y 1988) 

^Estimated. 

^Includes enrollments in local public school systems and in most private schools (reli- 
giously aifiliated and nonsectarian). Excludes subcollegiate departments of institutions of 
higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, and Federal schools. 

^Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. Excludes prepri- 
mary enrollment in schools that do not otTer first grade. This undercount of preprimary 
enrollment is particularly significant for private schools. According to data collected by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, public and private nursery school and kindergarten enroll- 
ment grew from 5.2 million in 1980 to 6.3 million in 1985. 

^Includes fulMime and part-time students enrolled in degree-credit and nondegree- 
Q edit programs in universities, other four-year colleges, and two-year colleges. 
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Minority Enrollments: 

Decade-Long 
Trends Continue 

Between 1976 and 1986, Black enrollments, as a percentage of 
higher education enrollments, declined by 0,8 percent During the 
same period, the proportion ofHispanics increased by 0.8 percent, 
and the proportion of Asian/Pacific Islanders doubled. American 
Indian/Alaskan Native enrollments held steady. Two-year colleges 
have a disproportionately high share of minority enrollments. 



Minority Enrollments In Two and Four-Year Institutions: Total Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education, By Type of Institutions and Race/Ethnicity of 
Student; Biennially, Fall 1982 to Fall 1986 



Numbers 
(in tiiousands) 
Institutions 1982 


19&4 


1986 


1982 


Percent 
1984 


1986 


Percent 
Change 
1982-86 


All 


12,388 


12^235 


12,501 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


0.9 




9,997 


9,815 


9,914 


80.7 


80.2 


79.3 


- 0.8 


Total minority 


2,059 


2,085 


2,243 


16.6 


17.0 


17.9 


8.9 




1,101 


1,076 


1,081 


8.9 


8.8 


8.6 


- 1.2 


Hispanic 


519 


535 


624 


4.2 


4.4 


5.0 


20.2 




351 


390 


448 


2.8 


3.2 


3.6 


27.6 


American Indian/Alaskan Native.... 


88 


84 


90 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2.3 




331 


335 


344 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3.9 




7,648 


7,708 


7,826 


C1.7 


63.0 


62.6 


2.3 




6.305 


6,301 


6,340 


50.9 


51.5 


50.7 


0.5 




1,073 


1,124 


1,195 


8.7 


9.2 


9.6 


11.4 




612 


617 


615 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 


0.5 




229 


246 


278 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


21.4 




193 


223 


262 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 


35.8 


American Indian/Alaskan Native.... 


39 


38 


40 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


2.6 




270 


282 


291 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


7.8 


2.Year 




4,527 


4,675 


38.3 


37.0 


37.4 


- 1.4 




3,692 


3,514 


3,575 


29.8 


28.7 


28.6 


- 3.2 




987 


961 


1,047 


8.0 


7.9 


8.4 


6.1 




489 


459 


466 


3.9 


3.7 


3.7 


- 4.7 




291 


289 


345 


2.3 


2.4 


2.8 


18.6 




158 


167 


186 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


17.7 


American Indian/Alaskan Native.. . 


39 


46 


51 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


4.4 




61 


53 


53 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


-15.9 



NOTE: Because of underreporting and nonreporting of racial/ethnic data, data were estimated when 
possible. Also, due to rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, "Fall Enrollment in Colleges 
and Universities", and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, "Fall Enrollment, 1986" 
Q urvey and unpublished tabulations. 

ERIC , 
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Minority Enrollments: 
Califbmiay New Yorky 
and Texas Lead 

Over one-fourth of the nation's i.i million Black students 
attended college iu Jur.t three states: California^ New York, and 
Texas. The same three states accounted for 61 percent of Hispanic 
and 5S percent of Asian/Pacific Islander enrollments, California 
and Oklahoma enroll the most American Indian students. 



Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Hifjhcr rd'ucntion, Bv State and Race/Ethnicity 
of Students: Fall 1986 



American 

While, Black. Asian <ir Indian/ 

nun' non- Pacific Ala5kan Nonrwi* 

«^iate Total »nV|)anic Hispanic Hi^ponic Wander Native dent alien 





216«0r>4 


165.072 


43,360 


2.004 


1.182 


376 


4.070 




27,482 


22.654 


976 


442 


577 


1.990 


843 




220,593 


181..5.55 


6.1G6 


20.943 


4.276 


7.623 


6.030 




79.182 


65.807 


10.520 


323 


540 


326 


1.666 




1733.410 


1.146.766 


117.032 


194.865 


192.837 


20.580 


61.330 




lai.BT/i 


149.780 


4.568 


16.848 


4.234 


1.536 


4.900 




159,040 


140.770 


7.596 


3.752 


2.782 


406 


3.734 




.33.893 


28.726 


3.703 


362 


417 


56 


629 


District of Columbia ... 


77.f>51 


41..533 


22.886 


1.878 


2.262 


322 


8.770 


riorida 


477.210 


362.346 


44.301 


47.434 


7;! 19 


1^2 


14.688 




35,m 


1.50,953 


.34.303 


1.806 


2.427 


306 


5.328 


Hawaii 


51.R97 


15.370 


938 


673 


32..532 


162 


2.022 




45,2r>0 


42.534 


260 


713 


575 


374 


804 




n8<>.895 


519.851 


91.800 


35.720 


24.148 


2.147 


13.229 




250.178 


223.687 


13.570 


3.210 


2.868 


648 


6,195 




l.';5.3B9 


142.680 


.3.164 


1.198 


1.756 


390 


6.181 


Kan^as 


243.306 


126.611 


6.477 


2.428 


1.811 


1.679 


4,300 




144..';48 


132.581 


8.803 


341 


872 


323 


1.628 




171.3.38 


119.316 


39.326 


3.210 


2.468 


473 


6.545 




46.232 


44.285 


540 


188 


688 


333 


193 




2.38.880 


184.471 


35.479 


3.889 


8.779 


h74 


5.588 




417.513 


361.916 


16.787 


9.806 


10.884 


1.130 


16.990 




.520.423 


444..505 


46.891 


6.677 


7.147 


3.321 


11.972 




226.556 


212.297 


2.969 


1.279 


3.682 


1.474 


4.855 




101.095 


69*232 


28.785 


631 


427 


245 


1.775 




246.ia5 


216;!29 


18.499 


2.361 


3.447 


669 


4.980 




34.691 


31.671 


143 


187 


149 


1.879 


662 




100.401 


93.090 


2.744 


1.098 


833 


680 


1.955 




46.796 


40.428 


1.861 


1.917 


i;i5i 


696 


643 




.53.876 


51.521 


667 


465 


382 


148 


693 
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American 















In 711 in/ 








non- 


oon- 




Pacific 


Ala5kan 


Nonrcs' 


Slate 


Total 


Hispanic 


Hi5panic 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Native 


dent alie 






2o0,426 


27,026 


17,292 


9,735 


vv\> 


9,974 




60,270 


50,343 


1,885 


20,604 


970 


4,934 


1,531 






759,029 


110.866 


*57,547 


36,478 


4,844 


32,63C 






25?,C62 


57.370 


1,V37 


3,313 


2,458 


4,806 






34,356 


241 


125 


171 


1,468 


950 


Ohio 


321,290 


459,929 


37,699 


4,209 


b,7l3 


1 28l 


12 459 






141,06€ 


10,546 


2,189 


2^711 


71668 


6!660 




.... 144.798 


128,742 


1,838 


2,102 


5,565 


1,345 


5.208 






483,822 


35,103 


5,515 


8,658 


850 


11,975 






63,825 


2,014 


1,055 


M64 


203 


1,308 


South Carolina 


134,116 


103,801 


25,924 


965 


978 


207 


2,241 


Sleuth Dakota 


30935 


28,322 


190 


96 


92 


1 574 






.... 197,070 


162,006 


27,508 


1,512 


1,383 


341 


4,321 




.... 776,021 


543,905 


66,662 


118,333 


20.688 


2,599 


23,834 


Utah 




96,143 


728 


1.731 


1,773 


1.149 


4,693 






31,153 


298 


167 


241 


54 


539 




.... 308,318 


250,004 


41,545 


3,278 


7,793 


645 


5,053 


Washington 


.... 242,443 


211,111 


5,899 


4,289 


12,773 


3,f;42 


4,829 


WMt Virginia 


76,763 


71,890 


2.865 


283 


535 


96 


1,114 




... 283.653 


260,294 


9,334 


3,149 


3,913 


1,640 


5.323 






22,717 


243 


545 


123 


277 


452 



SOURCE: U.S. D«partmfnt of Education, Center for Education Statist:t5, Integrated Posisecoiidary 
Education Data Svstem, "Fall Enix)llment, 1986" sur.ev. 
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Bachelors Degrees: 
Computer Science 
Grows Rapidly 

The total number of bachelors degrees awarded in 1985-86 rose to 
987,800, a 0,9 percent increase over 1984-85, Computer and infor- 
mation sciences, and mathematics showed the greatest increases: 
7.7 percent each. Business and management degrees increased by 
2.1 percent. The 1.1 percent decline in education was thx smallest 
since the number of education majors peaked in 197Z-73. 



Bachelor's Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
By Sex of Recipient and Program Area: 1985-86 



Program area 


Men 


Women 


Total 




485,923 
5,824 


501,900 
3,295 
1,800 
108,889 
24,779 


987,823 
9,119 
3,060 

238,160 
41,666 


communications technologies 

Engineering 


760 
26,923 
20,986 
65,284 
18,088 


665 
14,966 
66,235 
11,049 
1,532 


1,425 
41,889 
87,221 
76,333 
19,620 




9,683 


7,318 
54,852 
14,231 
778 
23,269 


10,102 
64,535 
15,288 
1,197 
35,434 


Liberal/general studies 




10,604 
140 
18,581 
7,581 
21 


19,248 
157 
38,524 
16,306 
256 


MultiAinter disciplinary studies 


7,505 
4,161 


8,195 
2,770 
2,078 
5,962 
4,741 


15,700 
4,433 
6,239 
21,731 
12,704 


Public affairs 

Visual and performing arts 


4,670 


27,943 
9,208 

41,049 
1,475 

22,665 


40,521 
13,878 
93,703 
5,602 
36,665 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, survey of Degrees 
and other Formal Awards Conferred. 
Q ♦Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Mdster^s Degrees: 
First Education 
Gain in Decade 

The number of master's degrees awarded in education rose to 
76,400 in 1985-1986, the first gain on this level in ten years. The 
number of business and management degrees declined 0,6 percent 
to 67,100 the first decline in 30 years. The next four largest mas- 
ter's programs—engineering, health sciences, public affairs, and 
social sciences— all showed gains. 

Master's Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
By Sex of Recipient and Program Area: 1965-86 

Program area Men Women Total 



Agriculture and n& ral resources 2,701 1,100 3,801 

Architecture and en\ onmental design 2,129 1,131 3,260 

Area and ethnic studies 489 438 927 

Business and management 46,288 20,849 67,137 

Communications 1,405 2,095 3,500 

Communications technologies 205 118 323 

Computer and information sciences 5,658 2,41i 8,070 

Education 20,719 55,634 76,353 

Engineering 18,663 2,396 21,059 

Engineering technologies 505 97 602 

Foreign languages 509 1,212 1,721 

Health sciences 4,460 14,164 18,624 

Home economics 281 2,017 2,298 

Law 1,441 483 1,924 

Letters 2,169 4,122 6,291 

Liberal/general studies 448 706 1,154 

Library and archival sciences 721 2,905 3,626 

Life sciences 2,616 2,397 5,013 

Mathematics 2,047 1,112 3,159 

Military science 81 2 83 

Mult jointer disciplinary studies 1,794 1,310 3,104 

Parks and recreation 234 261 495 

Philosophy and religion 713 450 1,163 

Physical sciences 4,470 1,432 5,902 

Protective services 748 326 1,074 

Psychology 2,923 5,370 8,293 

Public affairs 6,108 10,192 16,300 

Social sciences 6,339 4,089 10,428 

Theclogy 2,869 1,598 4,467 

Visual and performing arts 3,775 4,641 8,416 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, surveys of 
Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred. 
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Doctorates: 
Modest Gain 
in 1985-1986 

The number of doctorates awarded in 1385-86 increased by 2.2 
percent to 33^653, Among the six largest fields, education and life 
sciences suffered declines, while physical sciences, engineering, psy- 
chology, and social sciences showed gains. The gain in doctorates 
for women was over 5 percent; for men it was fractional 

Doctor's Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 
By Sex of Recipient and Program Area: 1985*86 

Program Area Men Women Total 

Agriculture and natural resources 

Architecture and environmental design 

Area and ethnic studies 

Business and management 

Communications 

Communications technologies 

Computer and information sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Engineering technologies 

Foreign languages 

Health sciences 

Home economics 

I^w 

Letters 

Liberal/general studies , 

Library and archival science 

Life sciences 

Mathematics 

Military sciences 

Multiylnterdisciplinary .studies 

Parki? and recreation 

Philosophy and religion 

Phywcal sciencer? 

Protective services 

Psychology 

Public affairs, services 

Social sciences 

Theology 

Visual and performing arts 

TOTAL ALL HELDS 



966 


192 


1.158 


56 


17 


73 


89 


68 


to/ 


759 


210 


969 


111 


101 


2i2 


5 


6 


11 


299 


45 


344 


3,315 


3.795 


7.110 


3,172 


228 


3.400 


9 


1 


10 


185 


263 


448 


604 


637 


1.241 


78 


233 


311 


48 


6 


54 


543 


672 


1.215 


26 


12 


38 


27 


35 


62 


2,229 


1.129 


3.358 


618 


124 


742 


0 


0 


0 


198 


121 


319 


26 


13 


39 


373 


104 


477 


2.963 


558 


3«551 


17 


4 


21 


1.497 


1.591 


3,088 


174 


211 


385 


1,970 


985 


2,955 


1.066 


117 


1.183 


396 


326 


722 


21.819 


11,834 


33.653 



.SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Center for Education Statistics, survevs of 
Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred. 
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First Professional 
Degrees: A Decline 
in Recipients 

In 1985-86, for the first time in 15 years, the total number of first 
professional degrees decreased The one-year decline was 1,2W. 
American medical schools produced 300 fewer MD's; law schoob 
graduated 1,600 fewer JD's and LLB's. Degrees in chiropractic 
increased by nearly 28 percent. As in 1984-85, the number of 
women earning first professional degrees increasedy while the 
number of male degree earners decreased. 



First Professional Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education: 
By Sex of Recipient and Field of Study: 1984-85, and 1985-86 







1983^ 






1984^ 






1385^ 




Field of Study 


TOTAL 


Men 


Women TOTAL 


Men 


Women TOTAL 


Men 


Women 


Total, all institutions... 


. 74,407 


51,334 


23,073 


75,063 


50,455 


24,608 


73,910 


49,261 


24,649 


Chiropratic 
(D.C.orD.C.M.) 


. 3,105 


2,401 


704 


2,661 


2,072 


539 


3,395 


2,554 


841 


Dentistry 

(D.D.S. or D.M.D.) 


. 5,353 


4,302 


1,051 


5,339 


4,233 


1,106 


5,046 


3,907 


1,139 


Law, general 

(LL.B. or J.D.) 


. 37,012 


23,382 


13,630 


37,491 


23,070 


14,421 


35,844 


21,874 


13,970 


Medirine (M.D.) 


. 15,813 


11,359 


4,454 


16,041 


11,167 


4,874 


15,938 


11,022 


4,916 


Optometry (O.D.) 


. 1,086 


824 


262 


1,115 


812 


303 


1,029 


744 


285 


Osteopathic 
medidne (D.O.) 


. 1,515 


1,185 


.?,30 


1,489 


J, 136 


353 


1,547 


1,159 


388 


Pharmacy (D. Phar.) 


709 


332 


377 


861 


430 


431 


903 


432 


471 


Podiatry (Pod.D. or 
D.P.) or pediatric 
medirine (D.P.M.) 


607 


530 


77 


582 


464 


118 


612 


488 


471 


Theological profes- 
sions, general (B.D., 
M.Div., Rabbi) 


6,878 


5,673 


1,205 


7,221 


5,886 


1,335 


7^283 


5,865 


1,418 


Veterinary medidne 
(D.V.M.) 


2,269 


1,309 


960 


2,178 


1,135 


1,043 


2,270 


1,191 


1,079 




60 


37 


23 


85 


50 


35 


43 


25 


18 



NOTE: First-professional includes degrees that require at least 6 years of college work foi completion 
(including at least 2 years of preprofessional training). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, surveys of Degrees and Other 
O irmal Awards Conferred. 

ERIC . .^^^ 
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Faculty Salaries: 
Slightly Ahead 
of Inflation 

The average faculty salary rose 4,9 percent in 1987-88, When ad- 
justed for a 4 percent inflation rate, tlie average salary increased 
by 1 percent. The rate of increase was 5,9 percent in 1986-8^ 6,1 
percent in 1987-86, and 6,6 percent in 1984-85. 



Weighted Average Salary by Category^ Affiliation, and Academic Rank, 
1987>88 

Academic All Private Church 

Rank Combined Public Independent Related 



Category 1* 

Professor $52,950 

Associate 38,040 

Assistant 32,050 

Instructor 23,000 

Lecturer 26,770 

No Rank 26,720 

All Ranks $41,780 

Categorj^ ILA* 

Professor $42,940 

Associate 34,690 

Assistant 28,460 

Instructor 21,900 

Lecturer 23,760 

No Rank 27,270 

All Ranks $35,180 

Category IIB* 

Professor $37,890 

Associate 30,410 

Assistant 25,410 

Instructor 20,980 

Lecturer 22,990 

No Rank 28,980 

All Ranks $30,050 

Category III* 

Professor $37,800 

Associate 31,770 

Assistant 26,810 

Instructor 22,690 

Lecturer 19,510 

^ All Ranks $30,610 



$51,080 


$59,850 


$53,080 


37,330 


41,060 


39,170 


31,480 


34,080 


32,190 


22,180 


26,530 


28,120 


26,940 


26,420 


24,940 


26,120 


30,460 




$40,970 


$46,960 


$41,080 


$46,060 


$44,010 


$42,460 


34,710 


34,990 


34,120 


28,380 


28,950 


28,350 


21,810 


22,440 


22,280 


23,340 


25,380 


28,120 


25,620 


29,270 


29,410 


$35,260 


$35,350 


$34,210 


$38,730 


$42,540 


$33,820 


32,420 


32,210 


28,130 


27,070 


26,490 


23,800 


21,940 


21,340 


20,200 


23,530 


25,910 


17,510 


32,280 


29,540 


23,770 


$31,060 


$32,750 


$27,550 


$38,230 


$27,290 


$24,650 


32,190 


23,870 


22,670 


27,270 


20,700 


20,740 


23,200 


16,950 


16,810 


19,520 






$31,130 


$21,790 


$21,300 
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Academic 


All 




Private 


Church 


Rank 


Combined 


Public 


Independent 


Related 


Category iV* 












$28,960 


$29,130 


$21,670 


$20,130 


All Categories 










Except Category !V 












$47,400 


$47,220 


$52,240 


$39,240 


Associate 


35,300 


35,640 


36,630 


31,480 




29,200 


29,610 


30,080 


26,020 




22,090 


22,190 


22,720 


20,970 




25,470 


25,450 


26,130 


23,810 


No Rank 


27,640 


26,840 


29,540 


25,000 


All Ranks 


$37,000 


$37,170 


$39,730 


$31,180 



ERIC 



SOURCE: American Association of University Professors. 
•Categories: 

I: Doctoral-granting institutions 

IIA: Institutions awarding degress above the baccalaureate not included in Category I 
IIB: Institutions awarding only the baccalaureate or equivalent degree 
III: Two-year institutions with academic ranks 
IV: Institutions, mostly two-year, without academic ranks. 



1 
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Faculty Salaries: 
Bargaining Differential 
Increases 

Faculty in public colleges and universities with collective bargain- 
ing agreements earned an average of $4,500 more per year than 
their nonbargaining counterparts in 1987-88, In 1986-87, the 
spread was $4,000, As in the previous two years, engineering pro- 
fessors earned the highest salary, while business school faculty in 
secretarial and related fields received the lowest. For both union- 
ized and nonunionized faculty, pay differentials between ranks 
increased between 1986-87 and 1987-88, Data organized by collec- 
tive bargaining status for private institutions of higher education 
are not available. 



Average Faculty Salaries in Public Institutions by Selected Disciplines, Rank, 
and Institutional Bargaining Status, 1987-1988 



Discipline 
or 



Campus 
Bargaining 



Asfoc. As5t. 



New 

AS5t. 



ERIC 



All 



major field 


Status 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Instr. 


Ranks 


Agribusiness and 
Agricultural Production 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38.113 
40.485 


31.743 
30,587 


27.886 
27.136 


27.297 
24,960 


21.117 
21,080 


32,616 
32.799 


Architecture and 
Environmental Design 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


42,593 
47,841 


36.965 
39,578 


28.924 
31,886 


30.030 
31.103 


29,226 


35,604 
41,470 


Area and Ethnic 
Studies 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


41.112 
44.704 


35.511 
37,293 


26.751 
30.155 


25.575 
29.087 


22.281 
27,702 


33,259 
37.497 


Life Sciences 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38.980 
44.332 


32.357 
35,141 


27.168 
28,391 


26.020 
26.403 


20,726 
24,034 


34,046 
38,974 


Business and 
Management 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


4B,711 
48.254 


39.594 
38.304 


35.013 
31.830 


37.275 
32.509 


23.823 
24.135 


37.899 
38.752 


Business: 
Accounting 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


47.459 
49.870 


41.070 
40,747 


36.244 
33.711 


38.576 
34,894 


25,032 
25,639 


38,554 
40,393 


Business: 

Business Administration 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


44.775 
48.230 


38.804 
39.683 


X152 
33.640 


36.232 
34.867 


25,056 
23,950 


37.309 
39.575 


Business: 
Secretarial and 
Related Programs 


No Barg. 
Barg. * 


40.199 
43.382 


33.075 
34.795 


27.959 
27.600 


29,040 
32,560 


21.221 
23,468 


31.351 
32,259 


Business: 

Business Economics 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


443.396 
42,262 


36.467 
36.574 


32.'l06 
31.990 


33.667 
30.77b 


23,882 
23.862 


37.128 
38,468 


Communications 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,762 
44,208 


32.066 
34,475 


26.397 
28,254 


24,921 
26,678 


22,162 
21,682 


30,307 
34,039 


Communication 
Q " chnologies 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


33,326 
44,956 


30,063 
36,210 


26,199.- 
30,037 


27.000 
28,289 


25.242 
20,927 


29.529 
35,397 
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l/ldCiuiuic 

or 

major field 


Bargaining 
Status 


Prof. 


Assoc. 
Prof 


Asst. 
Prof 


New 
Asst. 
Prof 


Instr. 


All 

Ranks 


Computer and 

llUUUlIdllUIl OVtCntC 


No Barg. 
oarg. 


46,130 


38,979 


33,371 


34,025 

11 coo 

OCy044 


25,331 

Z^ylOC 


36,053 

1ft HI 

oo,o22 


Education 


No Barg. 

Dili 


39,784 
44,459 


32,769 


27,192 


26,284 

0(\A 


21,673 
OA n70 


33,423 


Education: 
Teacher Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,860 
44,298 


32,159 
35,094 


26,825 
28,259 


26.456 
27,067 


22,045 
22,129 


32,732 
37,436 


Education: 
Adminl'^tration 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


41,911 
43,081 


34,321 
36,134 


27,530 
29,737 


26,996 
31,659 


23,176 


37,614 
40,643 


Education: 
Special Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,088 
43,537 


32,489 
35,853 


26,107 
29,424 


25,254 
26,145 


22,179 
24,723 


32,030 
37,048 


Education: 
Student Counselling 
and Personnel 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,791 
45,338 


31,725 
34,936 


26,355 
28,257 


26,497 
28,119 


20,702 
26,398 


33,614 
38,601 


Education: 
Curriculum and 
Instruction 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,625 
44,052 


33,721 
37,400 


27,665 
29,210 


25,870 
26,837 


22,547 
24,625 


33,381 
37,192 


Education: 
Reading Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


37,659 
43,443 


30,497 
33,077 


26,317 
29,199 


26,720 
26,788 


21,892 
23,760 


31,895 
36,883 


Education: 
Physical Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,691 
44,803 


32,174 
36,007 


27,717 
29,811 


26,073 
25,805 


23,450 
22,340 


30,410 
35,026 


Education: 
Vocational and 
Technical Education 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38.157 
44,562 


31,735 
35,827 


27,971 
29,392 


29,305 
29,738 


22,723 
23,767 


31,282 
35,837 


Engineering 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


46,620 
51,674 


38.949 
41,454 


34.029 
35,390 


33,992 
35,856 


25,659 
26,804 


39,704 
44,729 


Engineering 
Technologies 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,491 
47,201 


34,174 
37,67 


30,019 
30,678 


29,254 
30,090 


24,363 
26,017 


33,139 
36,218 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Visual and 

Ppr^nrntSntf Arte 
rci iui iiiiiig /\i i^ 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38.299 
41,297 


30,956 
33,702 


25,067 
26,316 


23,686 
24,665 


21,331 
24,152 


30,370 
34,016 


Fine and Applied Arts: 

Pinp Arte 


No Barg. 


37,435 

AO A^ft 


30,349 

OHjO 1 1 


25,524 

07 AAA 


24,791 

OA A07 


19,852 

OA ICQ 


31,059 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Music 


No Barg. 


38.433 

*f «},UDu 


31,048 

"^A iAO 


25,715 


24,999 
OA ftn^ 


22,122 

00 Ortfi 


30,959 

OOyUOO 


Fine and Applied Arts: 
Dramatic Arts 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


38,997 
43,913 


30,866 
33,607 


24,539 
26,731 


23,526 
24,043 


20,069 
21,340 


30,317 
34,428 


Foreign Languages 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,12Q 
44,689 


31,707 
35,670 


25,622 
27.632 


24,011 

25,288 


20,930 
22.669 


31,331 
36,869 


Health Professions: 
Nursing 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,446 
46,254 


32,611 
34,654 


26.795._ 
29,577 


^6J79 
28,856 


^2^593 
23,791 


27,843 
32,814 


Health Professions: 
Audiology and Speech 
Pathology 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


40,077 
45,541 


32,556 
35,511 


26,317 
28,076 


25,050 
26,388 


23,222 
23,686 


32,277 
36,039 


Home Economics 


No Barg. 
Barg. 


39,228 
44,954 


32,638 
34,557 


27.117 
29.104 


27.550 
28,743 


21,812 
20,653 


30,242 
34,095 
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Discipline 


Campus 








New 






or 


Bargaining 




Assoc. 


Asst. 


Asst. 




All 


major field 


Statu.^ 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Instr. 


Ranks 


Letters 


No Barg. 


38.381 


31.031 


25.533 


23.805 


19.654 


30.317 




Barg. 


44.041 


35,266 


28.0:3 


25.354 


20.117 


36.318 


Letters: 
















Philoi^phy 


No Barg. 


40.316 


31.887 


25.500 


23,286 


20.856 


33.635 


itnH Rplitftnn 
allU IVCliglUIl 


Barg. 


44.842 


35.079 


0»* CQ < 

2/.bo4 


25.203 


21.526 


38.646 


Library Science 


No Barg. 


40.016 


32.811 


25.461 


23.091 


20,366 


28.120 




Barg. 


43.841 


o4.b/ 1 


29.492 


27.325 


22.005 


33.068 


Mathematics 


No Barg. 


41.353 


33.389 


28.222 


27.991 


20.636 


32.443 




Barg. 




ob.o4o 


30.087 


28.424 


21,048 


37.500 


Physical Sciences 


No Barg. 


39.746 


32.774 


26.946 


26.428 


21.000 


34.165 




Barg. 


44.584 


34.315 


28,051 


26.871 


24,968 


37,679 


Physical Sciences: 


No Barg. 


41.466 


33.986j 


28.249 


27.124 


22.808 


36.206 




Barg. 


4b,J4U 


£/.l/U 


in niQ 
3U.U30 


26,712 


21.3P 


40.708 


Physical Sciences: 


No Barg. 


40.504 


32,771 


27.053 


26.246 


21,598 


35.305 


VillCIIIIoll V 


Barg. 


4b,lUb 


ic con 


28.697 


26.871 


19.524 


40.962 


Physical Sciences: 


No Barg. 


40,926 


32,966 


27.783 


25.049 


21.258 


35.076 




Barg. 


43. lob 


OS filC 

03.U4b 


«^.b/3 


4/./b 


34.351 


39.978 


Pbvchology 


No Barg. 


39,898 


32.246 


26,312 


25.408 


22.279 


33,794 




tsarg. 


AA OfC 

•H,J/b 


Ob. 1^0 


Oft 4C0 


25.622 


22.686 


39.011 


Public A flairs 


No Barg. 


38,712 


32.408 


27.224 


25.966 


20.906 


30.276 




Raprf 

i>ars. 


44,40U 


t>4,cb/ 


'i" ons 


24.695 


20.401 


34.537 


Social Sciences 


No Barg. 


39,149 


31.031 


26.053 


25.390 


23.183 


32.049 




Barg. 


con 


o4,^4^ 


28.085 


25.365 


24.413 


37.001 


Social Sciences: 


No Barg. 


38,635 


31,276 


25,611 


23.675 


38.915 


32.163 


A nth rn tv)1n(^v 
ikiiii4i xjijyjixj^v 


uarg. 


44.0^1 


1A iif 


ofi zno 
20,3U^ 


oc nm 


24.688 


39.282 


Social Sciences: 


No Barg. 


39,645 


31.932 


25.481 


23,876 


21.022 


34.973 


IIIOIUI V 


Marts 


A A RAC 


ob.o^o 


28.269 


05 In 
^3,041 


24.916 


40.444 


Social Sciences: 


No Barg. 


40,162 


32.649 


26.576 


26.588 


23.659 


33.907 




uarg. 


A A "JA? 
44,00/ 


1i lAf 

o4.o4/ 




0 5 in< 




o/./oO 


Social Sciences: 


No Barg. 


40.040 


32.829 


26.375 


25.776 


22.141 


33.529 


Pnlitic.il ^"tpnrp 




AA fHI 
44.O40 


1^^ 1 11 


*if 111 
^7.000 


24.608 


22.0^/ 


38.714 


Social Sciences: 


No Barg. 


39.837 


32.640 


26.174 


24.213 


21.543 


32.848 


oOClOIO^v 


Barg. 


44.524 


35,815 


28.775 


24.406 


21.320 


38.036 


Interdisciplinary 


No Barg. 


39,755 


32.496 


25,317 


22.685 


20.598 


29.685 


Studies 


Barg. 


43,415 


36,506 


29.072 


31.021 


23.680 


37.949 


Health Services 


No Barg. 


37.432 


33.974 


26.677 


26.661 


22.205 


28.503 


Technologies 


Barg. 


45.509 


35,111 


29.614 


27.588 


25.745 


33.966 


All Disciplines 


No Barg. 


40.416 


33.433 


28.169 


27.799 


22.330 


33.185 




Barg. 


45.218 


36,174 


29.512 


27.778 


22.799 


37.658 



SOURCE: College and Univer^ty Personnel Association. WSH Xattomil FmuUy Sdlaty Sun^ey by 
'"xtpUnc and Rank in State 0)UegCH and Universities. 14-38, 
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Federal Higher 
Education 
Appropriations 



Most federal higher education programs received increased fund- 
ing for FYi988. The Pell Grant appropriation increased from 
$4,187,000,000 in fiscal 1987 to $4,260,430,000 in fiscal 1988. 



Appropriations to Higher Education Programs Administered by 
ment of Education; Fiscal Years 1987 and 1988 



the U.S. Depart- 



Fiscal 1967 budget 



Student asaUtance 

Pell Grants 

Supplemental Grants 

College Work'Study 

Income^ntingent loans 

State Student Incentive Grants 

Perkins Loans 

Guaranteed Student Loans 

Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarships 

Graduate support 

Institutional assistance 

Cooperative education 
Developing institutions 

Aid for historically black colleges 

Challenge grants 

Endowment grants 

Institutional support 
Facilities 

Construction grants 

Loans 

Interest subsidies 

College Construction Loan Insurance Association 
International education 
Law School Clinical Experience 
Veterans* Education Outreach 

Bilin^al education 

Library resources 

Aid to disadvantaged 
College-aid migrant programs 
Legal Training for the disadvantaged 
Minority Institutions Science Improvement 
Programs for disadvantaged students 

Education research and statistics 

Education for the handicapped 

Miscellaneous 

Adult education 

Fund for the improvement of Postsecondary Education 
Ofllce for Civil Rights 
Teacher training 
Vocational education 
Women's educational equity 



$4,187,000,000 
412,500,000 
592,500,000 
5,000,000 
76,000,000 
210,000,000 
2,717,000,000 
15,500,000 

18,950,000 

14,400,000 

51,741,000 
215,000 
19,785,000 
75,467,000 



19,205,000 
23,000,000 

33,050,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 

37.^30,000 

7,000.000 

1.200,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
176,370,000 

63,578,000 

170,160,000 

112,881,000 
12,163,000 
43,000,000 
91,177,000 
881,967,000 
3,500,000 



ERIC 



?2 



Fiscal 1988 budget 



$4,260»430,000 
406,415,000 
588,249,000 
4,308,000 
72,762,000 
210,628,000 
2,565,000,000 
14,640,000 

36,237,000 

13,787,000 

73,162/ .0 
0 

19,148,000 
60,060,000 

6,366,000 
0 

21,878,000 
19,100,000 
30,685,000 
3,830,000 
2,872,000 

39,181,000 

6,462,000 

1,340,000 
1,915,000 
5,266,000 
205,641,000 

67,526,000 

170,583,000 

134,036,000 
11,645,000 
40,530,000 
131,727,000 
888,243,000 
3,351,000 
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State Higher Education 
Appropriations: Over 
5 Percent Increase 

State appropriations for higher education rose from $32A billion 
in 1986-87 to $34,0 billion in 1987-88, a 5 percent increase. Califor- 
nia's $4,7 billion appropriation was the nation's largest. Maine 
had the greatest two-year and lO-year gains: 39 percent and 206 
percent respectively. Between 1985-86 and 1987-88, Alaska and 
Alabama cut their higher education appropriations by the great- 
est percentages. 



Appropriations of State Tax Funds For Operating Expenses of Higher Zducation^ 
1977-78, 1985-86 and 1987-88 (in thousands) 



2-year 10-ycar 
1977-78 1985-86 1987-68 Rank gain gain 



Alabama $310,974 

Alaska 68,212 

Arizona 207,961 

Arkansas 126,155 

California 1,961,525 

Colorado 220,909 

Connecticut 190,757 

Delaware 44,190 

Florida 489,609 

Georgia 302,797 

Hawaii 109,642 

Idaho 77,072 

Illinois 779,284 

Indiana 338,152 

Iowa 228,166 

Kansas 188,869 

Kentucky 205,861 

Louisiana 242,469 

Maine 45,910 

Maryland 281,230 

Massachusetts 254,122 

Michigan 660,404 

Minnesota 401,352 

Mississippi 186,668 

Missouri 259,359 

Montana... 52,251 

Nebraska 131,200 

Nevada 45,457 

New Hampshire 27,519 

^ ^ew Jersey 403,566 

ERIC 



$631,341 


$570,537 


20 


-10% 


83% 


236,169 


137,157 


39 


-33 


130 


432,342 


491,912 


25 


14 


137 


299,224 


279,105 


33 


- 7 


121 


4,209,755 


4,748,158 


1 


13 


142 


399,140 


441,021 


27 


10 


100 


329,917 


409,549 


28 


24 


115 


91,411 


101,339 


47 


11 


129 


1,129,504 


1,365,759 


4 


21 


179 


666,486 


759,404 


14 


14 


151 


208,636 


254,672 


35 


22 


132 


119,042 


139„136 


41 


17 


81 


1,315,155 


1,331,564 


5 


1 


71 


608,341 


704,703 


16 


16 


108 


385,370 


44*1,458 


26 


15 


93 


345,173 


363,924 


30 


5 


93 


432,827 


499,526 


24 


15 


143 


539,736 


514,517 


22 


5 


112 


100,989 


140,645 


40 


39 


206 


531,986 


614,657 


19 


IC 


119 


711,101 


895,300 


12 . 


26 


252 


1,152,097 


1,313,048 


6 


14 


99 


704,018 


809,963 


13 


15 


102 


373,687 


362,036 


31 


- 3 


94 


449,017 


503,190 


23 


12 


94 


106,150 


105,106 


46 


- 1 


101 


210,508 


227,203 


38 


8 


73 


94,400 


112,730 


45 


19 


148 


50,265 


66,901 


49 


33 


143 


846,326 


1,013,299 


10 


20 


151 
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1977-78 


:985-86 


1987-88 


Rank 


gain 


gain 




95,756 


234,095 


242,7.98 


36 


4% 


154% 






2,545,546 


2,936,954 


2 


15 


126 


North Carolina 


4GG 208 


1 078 822 


1 ,CV*t,V / D 


/ 




I/O 


North Dakota 


61,822 


120 472 


118,174 






Q1 






1,109,252 


1 259 569 


Q 


1^ 


1 

1^«7 






425,877 


386,266 


29 


- 9 


123 




« QO 'it A 


312,194 


349,939 


32 


12 


77 


Pennsylvania 


668 467 


1 052 4&i 


1,1/ D,vDD 


q 


1 0 


/b 


Rhode Island 


62 230 


110 795 


18<; 




\A 


lUo 


South Carolina 


227,148 


498 037 


521 016 


21 


e 




South Dakota 


42,584 


69,668 


74,041 


48 


6 


74 






548,187 


633,237 


18 


17 


140 




1,050,400 


2,204,355 


2,231,785 


3 


1 


112 






244,441 


257,389 


34 


5 


117 






44,057 


50,555 


50 


15 


120 






770,863 


915,818 


11 


19 


177 




380,250 


596,562 


678,482 


17 


14 


78 






233,057 


236,565 


37 


2 


71 






650,855 


705,430 


15 


8 


77 






111,583 


114,186 


44 


2 


166 


TOTALS 


$15,436,546 $30,671,335 $34,042,052 




11% 


121% 



SOURCE: Center for Higher Education, College of Education, Illinois State University 
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Community Colleges: 
Em^ollmentSf Tuition Up; 
Degrees Awarded Down 

Eclwccn 1985 and 1986, enrvllments at two-year colleges increased 
almost 3 percent, California leads the nation in community college 
airollmcnt with 1,030,223 students. The number of associate 
degrees awarded by two-year colleges declined by almost 13,000 
during the same period. Average annual tuition costs increased by 
8 pctxent fivm $635 to $687. 



Cominunity, Junior, and Technical Colleges: EnroHments, Associate 
Degrees Awarded, and Average Tuition by State, Fall 1966 





Enrollment 


Associate 
Degrees Awarded 


Average Tuition 


Ala.ska 


17,333 


649 


$ 660.00 


Alabama* 


346,741^ 


31,341^ 


•596.55 


Arkansas 


13,024 


1,198 


572.57 


Arizona 


148,063 


5,818 


372.50 


California 


1,030,223 


45,807 


98.07 


Colorado 


52,349 


4,392 


818.56 


Connecticut 


40,241 


3,818 


576.53 


Delaware 


7,936 


611 


N.A. 


Florida 


225,429 


21,117 


582.16 


Georgia 


27,432 


3,160 


796.92 


Hawaii 


21,693 


1,658 


270.00 


Iowa 


51,706 


8,387 


958.54 


Idaho 


4.846 


450 


350.00 


Illinois 


305,801 


23,725 


628.71 


Indiana 


33,646 


3,711 


1,067.00 


Kansas 


45,557 


4,029 


469.50 


Kentucky 


25,623 


2934 


639.33 


Louisiana 


6,258 


337 


705.00 


Massachusetts 


66,577 


7,556 


708.00 


Maryland 


92,298 


6,619 


794.00 


Maine 


9,931 


889 


1,413.00 


Michigan 


204,689 


16,912 


764.50 


Minnesota 


41,163 


5,888 


1,247.10 


Missouri 


56,107 


4,489 


564.14 


Vlississippi 


37,246 


4,434 


540.12 
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Enrollment 


Associate 
Degrees Awar(Jed 


Average Tuition 


Montana 


3,310 


298 


S 348 00 


North Carolina 


127,223 


298 


on 


North Dakota 


6,747 


10,436 


221.81 


Nebraska 


25,624 


1,927 


987.00 


New Hampshire 


5,503 


2,343 


641.4G 


New Jersey 


108,4 12 


9,361 


813.93 


New Mexico 


17,318 


979 


377.40 


Nevada 


25,695 


940 


N.A. 


New York 


261,166 


38.509 


1,272.23 


Ohio 


144,897 


15,225 


1,4-12.76 


Oklahoma 


59,638 


4,323 


408.81 


Oregon 


60,192 


3,819 


656.«14 


Pennsylvania 


87,363 


8,860 


1,060.15 


Rhode Island 


13,096 


1,275 


784.00 


South Carolina 


38,169 


4,401 


808.06 


Tennessee 


50,661 


4,141 


636 00 


Texas 


310,6-4 


20,281 


255.72 


Utah 


21,192 


1,878 


663.20 


Virginia 


165,234 


10,264 


685.29 


Vermont 


3,655 


299 


1.758.00 


Washington 


129,473 


12,330 


676.28 


Wisconsin 


105,796 


17,602 


864.26 


West Virginia 


15,180 


2,006 


479.55 


Wyoming 


13,540 


1,386 


460.85 



NOTE- South Dakota has no public communiiy, technical, or junior colleges. 

SOURCE: AAQC Commimity, Techttkul, uttdjutt'tur CoUc^\;e Statist teal Yearbook, 
W87'88, pp. 71, 72, and 74. 

^Figures are weighted estimates. 

^State enrollments totals for Alabama include both full-time and part-time 
enrollment in the Community College of the Air Force. 
^ ^Degree totals for Alabama include the Community College of the Air Force. 

ERIC pg 
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SAT Scores: 
First Decline 
Since 1980 

/•^ \988, SAT verbal scores declined while mathematics scores 
reftiUi ed the same V/omen's verbal score declined three points 
while their mathemaiical score increased two points. Men's t^erbal 
score rose by two points, while their mathematics score declined 
two points. The difference between men and women's mathematics 
scores has decreased from 5Z points in 1977 to 43 points in 1988 
and is the lowest in 14 years. Black verbal scores rose two points, 
while Black mathematics scores increased by 7 points. 



Scholastic Aptitude Test Score Averages for CoIIege-Bound Seniors: 1967-1988 



Year 




Verbal 






Math 




Males 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


1967 


463 


468 


466 


514 


467 


492 


1968 


464 


466 


466 


512 


470 


492 


1969 


459 


466 


463 


513 


470 


493 


1970 


459 


461 


460 


509 


465 


488 


1971 


454 


457 


455 


507 


466 


488 


1972 


454 


452 


453 


505 


461 


484 


1973 


446 


443 


445 


502 


460 


481 


1974 


447 


442 


444 


501 


459 


480 


1975 


437 


431 


434 


495 


449 


472 


1976 


433 


430 


431 


497 


446 


472 


1977 


431 


427 


429 


497 


445 


470 




433 


425 


429 


494 


444 


468 


1979 


431 


423 


427 


493 


443 


467 


1980 


428 


420 


424 


491 


443 


466 


1981 


430 


418 


424 


492 


443 


466 




431 


421 


426 


493 


443 


467 


1983 


430 


420 


425 


493 


445 


468 


1984 


433 


420 


426 


495 


449 


471 


1985 


437 


425 


431 


499 


452 


475 


1986 


437 


426 


431 


501 


451 


475 


1987 


435 


425 


430 


500 


453 


476 




435 


422 


428 


498 


453 


476 



NOTE: 1967' 1971 data are estimates. 
^ SOURCE: The College Board, ^'ational Report: College Bound Seniors^ 1988. 
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ACT Scores: 
A Slight Decline 
in 1988 

The 1988 ACT composite score is 18,8y up 0.1 from 1987, Scores in 
1988 increased in English usage^ decreased in social studies and 
remained the same in mathematics and natural sciences. For the 
fourth straight year, composite scores earned by minority stu- 
dents increased. Blacks and Puerto Ricans both experienced 0,Z 
gains. Scores for American Indian/Alaskan Native students and 
for Mexican American/Chicano students increased by 0.3. White 
students^ scores remained the same. About 842,000 students took 
the ACT assessment in 1988-89, 



National ACT Assessment Results: 1969-70-1987-88 by Subject Area Test 



Year 


English 


Mathematics 


Social 
Studies 


Natural 
Sciences 


Total 


1969-70" 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20.8 


19.9 


1972-73 




19.1 


18.3 


20.8 


19.2 


1973-74 


17.9 


16.3 


18.1 


20.8 


18.9 


1974-75 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


21.1 


18.6 


1975-76 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20.8 


18.3 


1976-77 


17.7 


17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


18.4 


1977-78 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 


18.5 


1978-79 


17.9 


17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


18.6 


1979-80 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 


18.5 


1980-81 


17.8 


17.3 


17.2 


21.0 


18.5 


1981-82 


17.9 


17.2 


17.3 


20.8 


18.4 


1982-83 


17.8 


16.9 


17.1 


20.9 


18.3 


1983-84 


18.1 


17.3 


17.3 


21.0 


18.5 


1884-85 


18.1 


17.2 


17.4 


21.2 


18.6 


1985-86 


18.5 


17.3 


17.6 


21.4 


18.8 


1986-87 


18.4 


17.2 


17.5 


21.4 


18.7 


1987-88 


18.5 


17.2 


17.4 


21.4 


18.8 



SOURCE: American College Testing Service, National Trend Data for Students Who Take 
the ACT Assessment (1988). 

^ ^Data for 1970-71 and 1971-72 not available. 
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Endowments: 
13.9 Percent 
Growth in 1986-1987 

Endowments grew at a 13.9 percent rate in 1986-87, about half the 
rate of the previous year. A sample of 50 endowments shows a 
13.1 percent decline for the last quarter of 1987, reflecting tlie 
October 19 stock market crash. The average asset allocation is 
54,Z percent equities, Z9.4 percent bonds, 1Z.7 percent cash, 1.9 
percent real estate, and 1.8 percent miscellaneous. 



Change In Endowment: June 1986 to June 1987 

In Colleges and Universities with the 100 Largest Endowments 



1S87 




Market value 
9 


rank 


Institution 




June ou, 1^0/ 


1. 


Harvard University 


$3,435,010,000 


$4,018,270,000 


2. 


Universitv ofTexai? Svstem 


'J ^in 7^n nnn 


*j A'jQ nnn nnn 


3. 


Princeton Universitv 


1,934,010,000 


2,291,110,000 






1,739,460,000 


2,098,400,000 


5. 




1,371,870,000 


1,676,950,000 


6. 


Columbia University 


1,266,640,000 


1,387,060,000 


7. 


Te.KasAd^M University* 


1,110,440,000 


1,214,220,000 


8. 


Washington University 


958,461,000 


1,199,930,000 


9. 


Ma.»««L*husetts In.>;titiite of Technology 


971,346,000 


1,169,740,000 


10. 




not reported 


1,122,160,000 


11. 




802,500,000 


913,600,000 


12. 




755,782,000 


857,155,000 


13. 


Northwestern University' 


709,236,000 


802,670,000 


14. 


Emory University* 


745,188,000 


79^,549,000 


15. 


Cornell University 


6:3,848,000 


725,096,000 


16. 




540,084,000 


648,528,000 


17. 


University of Rochester 


576,642,000 


556,908,000 


18. 


Rockefeller University 


475,678,000 


542,765,000 


19. 


Dartmouth College 


477,774,000 


537,272,000 


20. 




491,543,000 


534,809,000 


21. 




446,458,000 


508,522,000 


22. 




519,965,000 


503,957,000 


23. 


University of Notre Dame 


388,104,000 


456,099,000 


24. 


CKnlifornin Institute of Technology^ 


366,193,000 


408,946,000 


25. 




361,784,000 


401,171,000 


26. 




340,387,000 


396,329,000 


27. 




not reported 


363,706,000 


28. 




not reported 


347,520,000 


29. 




307,250,000 


341,160,000 


30. 




not reported 


301,732,000 
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1987 
rank 



Market vakie 



Institution 



June 30. 1986 June 30, 1987 



ERIC 



31. Smith College 272,662,000 

32. Wellesley College 265,000,000 

33. University of Delaware 262,798,000 

34. University of Michigan 251,517,000 

35. Swart hmore College 233.765,000 

36. Carnegie Mellon University 228.768,000 

37. Williams College ' 347,830,000 

38. Wesleyan University 244,889,000 

39. University of Cincinnati 218.367,000 

40. Amherst College 224,428.000 

41. University of Minnesota 224,265,000 

42. Ohio State University 207,129,000 

43. Pomona College 199,320,000 

44. Loyola University of Chicago 219,467,000 

45. University of Richmond 204,603,000 

46. Grinnell College 208,787,000 

47. Wake Forest University 186,794,000 

48. Berea College 193,716,000 

49. Vassar College 204,084,000 

50. University of Pittsburgh 197,875,000 

51. Baylor University' 202,989,000 

52. George Washington University 207,061,000 

53. Tulane University 179,765,000 

54. Oberlin College not reported 

55. Georgetown University 173,836,000 

56. Middlebury College 163,388.000 

57. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 177,443,000 

58. Lehigh University 156,212,000 

59. Boston College^ not reported 

60. Lafayette College 149,101,000 

61. University of Florida Foundation 138,732,000 

62. Boston University 131,525,000 

63. Thomas Jeflerson University 15 1 .444,000 

64. Mount Holyoke College 130,214,000 

65. University of Nebraska 124,442,000 

66. Kansas U. Endowment Association 138,420,000 

67. Carleton College 123,850,000 

68. Saint Louis University 120,493.000 

69. Rochester Institute of Technology 1 14,770.000 

70. Pennsylvania State University 109,418,000 

71. State University of New York* 124,501,000 

72. Syracuse University 112,625,000 

73. Brandeis University 120,536,000 

74. University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 105,318,000 

75. Occidental College 109,455,000 

76. Academy of the New Church 111,975,000 

77. Washington State University 115,160,000 

78. Mount Sinai School of Medicine 97,417,000 

79. Trinity College (Conn.) 100,856,000 

80. Colorado College not reported 

30 



299,625,000 
298,000,000 
293,033,000 
287,539.000 
276,019,000 

265,893,000 
262,588,000 
258,130.000 
254,300,000 
248,354,000 

243,089,000 
241,527,000 
232,675,000 
231,739.000 
228.761,000 

226,783,000 
226,072,000 
225,938.000 
224,351,000 
222,125.000 

219,802,000 
216,253,000 
213,198.000 
203,673,000 
203,092,000 

196,335,000 
190,835,000 
181,259,000 
176,394,000 
170,406,000 

160,450,000 
159,192,000 
158,154,000 
151.916,000 
144,946,000 

144,662,000 
144,190,000 
140.883,000 
135,656,00 
130.980.000 

130,191,000 
128,400,000 
127,600,000 
127,282,000 
126,709.000 

124,606,000 
119.986.000 
115,733.000 
115,324,000 
113.102,000 
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1987 

rank Institution June 30, 1986 June 30, 1987 

81. University of Miami^ 102,142,000 112,094,000 

82. Earlham College not reported 111,304,000 

83. Tufts University 97,232,000 110,795,000 

84. American University of Beirut 54,951,000 110,717,000 

85. Bryn Mawr College' 95,567,000 109,922,000 

86. University of Missouri 96,008,000 107,628,000 

87. Rutgers University 98,363,000 105,040,000 

88. Colgate University^ 93,303,000 104,313,000 

89. Hamilton College 90,776,000 103,190,000 

90. Cranbrook Educational Community not reported 102,371,000 

91. University of Illinois Foundation 86,842,000 102,309,000 

92. University of Washington 85,470,000 101,550,000 

93. Southwestern University 87,684,000 101,406,000 

94. Washington and Lec University not reported 93,400,000 

95. Whitman College 77,659,000 90,295,000 

96. University of Wisconsin System 80,849,000 89,811,000 

97. Union College (N.Y.) 81,160,000 87,063,000 

98. University of Wisconsin Foundation' 67,543,000 86,113,000 

99. Radclifle College 77,964,000 85,965,000 

100. Butler University' 75,052,000 85,213,000 

101. Agnes Scott College 81,798,000 85,118,000 

102. Claremont McKenna College 72,486,000 83,743,000 

103. Virginia Tech Foundation 64,530,000 83,177,000 

104. Bucknell University 77,837,000 82,394,000 

105. University of the South 78,160,000 80,736,000 

106. Santa Clara University 67,908,000 79,794,000 

107. Virginia Military Institute Foundation 66,060,000 78,633,000 

108. Worcester Polytechnic Institute 70,248,000 78,320,000 

109. Hampton University 76,572,000 75,850,000 

110. University of Alabama^ 67,757,000 75,816,000 

111. Mercer University 67,340,000 75,747,000 

112. Haverford College 66,584,000 73,792,000 

113. St. Lawrence University not reported 71,580,000 

114. Rhodes College 64,091,000 69,711,000 

115. University of Tennes.see System 57,936,000 69,531,000 

116. Colby College 59,609,000 68,540,000 

117. Reed College 42,751,000 67,942,000 

118. Davidson College 58,650,000 66,931,000 

119. Loyola Marymount University 46,996,000 66,931,000 

120. College of the Holy Cross 61,301,000 66,822,000 



SOURCE: National Association of College and University Business Officers 

»As of August 31, 1987 
'As of September 30, 1987 
'As of May 31, 1987 
<As of March 31, 1987 
'Asofjuly 31, 1987 
•As of December 31, 1986 
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Campus Trends: 
1988 Highlights 



The following overview of campus trends is based upon a 1988 
sample of 367 institutions (including 131 two-year colleges, 67 
baccalaureate colleges, 105 comprehensive universities, and 64 
doctoral institutions). 



Enrollment 

• 54 percent of American colleges and universities have had net 
increases in enrollment since 1980. 

• In 1987-88, the majority of institutions reported overall enroll- 
ment gains. A majority also reported increases in first-time 
freshmen. 

• Only one in four institutions reported increases in enrollments 
of Black, Hispanic or Asian students. 

Faculty 

• About 80 percent of all colleges and universities reported mak- 
ing new faculty appointments. Half of American colleges and 
universities reported net gains in their number of full-time 
faculty last year. There has been a steady gain in the percent- 
age of colleges reporting a net gain in faculty positions. 

• Only 25 percent of all institutions and 40 percent of compre- 
hensive and doctoral institutions reported a net gain in minor- 
ity faculty, 

• The average percentage of faculty holding tenure in 1987-88 
was 62 percent. 

• In 1988, 42 percent of all institutions reported a net gain in the 
number of part-time faculty. Some 68 percent of public two- 
year colleges, 29 percent of public four-year colleges, and 36 
percent of independent colleges use part-time faculty for more 

Y^ than one-fourth of their courses. 

mm 
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• Sizeable shortages exist in computer sciences, business, and 
mathematics. Other areas of expected shortages: health profes- 
sions, engineering, foreign languages, and physical sciences. 

• Colleges and universities are not expecting an increased rate of 
faculty retirements over the next Vew years and only a few 
have procedures to anticipate changes in retirement rates. 

• Only 18 percent of colleges and universities offer phased 
retirement options to their faculty. 

Financial Status 

• Only 57 percent of two-year public institutions and 67 percent 
of four-year public institutions received increased revenues 
from state and local governments, their primary source of 
financial support. 

• Only half of American colleges and universities reported in- 
creased income from gift sources. 

• Over half of America's four-year institutions, both public and 
private, report an increase in the share of costs paid by par- 
ents and students. 

• Federal aid funds decreased for 21 percent of all colleges and 
universities. Another third received no increase. 

• The median tuition increase for all colleges is about 6 percent. 
Curriculum Changes 

• About 90 percent of all colleges and universities report major 
curriculum changes. About 85 percent of institutions report 
greater emphasis on improving writing skills. 

• 74 percent report new general education requirements. 

• 65 percent report new ways to involve students in internships. 

• 60 percent report new emphasis on analytical or critical 
thinking. 

• 58 percent report new methods of assessing student progress 
and learning. About three quarters of institutions expect some 
form of assessment to be introduced in the next few years. 



SOURCE: Elaine El-Khawas, Campus Trends, 1988 (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1988). 
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A Higher Education 
Chronology, 1987-1988 



1987 

September; House of Representatives approves a $20.6 billion 
FY88 education budget. Senate endorses $21.2 billion spending 
level. Nearly 125 NEA members, all part of the NEA Congres- 
sional Contact Team network, come to Washington to urge full 
education funding.... Local NEA affiliates begin process of hold- 
ing open hearings to help determine NEA endorsement of a U.S. 
presidential candidate.... NEA begins year-long AIDS education 
effort by issuing "The Facts About AIDS," a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the disease, its prevention, and its treatment. 



October: Senate defeats nomination of Judge Robert H. Bork to 
fill the vacancy on the U.S. Supreme Court created by the resig- 
nation of Justice Lewis H. Powell. NEA had earlier become the 
first national organization to officially oppose Bork's nomination. 
In February 1988, the Senate confirms nomination of Judge An- 
thony Kennedy.... Recent gains in college and university endow- 
ments, foundation, and pension fund holdings suffer during 
stock market crash. The endowments of the 50 colleges with 
$100 million or more in endowments drop an average of 13.1 
percent in the fourth quarter of 1987.... United Negro College 
Fund awards NEA President Mary Hatwood Futrell its Outstand- 
ing Leadership Award. 



November: NEA calls TIAA-CREF proposal for annunity reform 
inadequate. The proposal calls for the creation of six new invest- 
ment funds, but fails to permit transferability of funds already 
paid into the TIAA-CREF system.... Education Commission of the 
States and State Higher Education Executive Officers issue report 
calling efforts to increase minority representation at colleges and 
universities "distressingly stalled." The report urges state gov- 
ernments to play a bigger role in helping students prepare for 
CD i/^and remain in college. 
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December: NBA strongly protests Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam J, Bennett's proposed revision of the Education Department's 
rules for recognizing accrediting agencies. The rules would have 
required institutions seeking accreditation to adopt testing or 
other means of assessn^ent of educational objectives. The final 
rules, issued in July 1988, do not contain this provision.... Avert- 
ing the automatic across-the-boaid budget cuts mandated by the 
Gramm-Rudman Act, the House and Senate agree on a compro- 
mise budget that allows $20.13 billion for education. Pell Grants 
increase from $3.8 to $4.3 billion. Education Secretary William J. 
Bennett had proposed a $1 billion cut in this program.... NEA 
community college representatives adopt major statement on 
community college governance. 



January: Former Secretary of Education Terrel H. Bell publishes 
memoir that charges that ultraconversatives opposed to any fed- 
eral role in education and hostile to minorities played key roles 
in setting the Reagan education agenda.... State budgets for pub- 
lic higher education in 1988 predicted tight..,. American College 
Health Association issues revised "General Statement on Institu- 
tional Response to AIDS.",.. Secretary of Energy John S. Herring- 
ton announces seven finalists for the proposed $4.4 billion Super- 
conducting Supercollider: Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. The FY 1988 federal bud- 
get contains no money for the project. 

February: President Reagan's FY 1989 higher education budget 
includes a 10 percent increase in student aid (the Preside* Js FY 
1988 budget proposed a 46 percent cut). The proposal contains a 
$750 million increase for Pell Grants, an increase in the maxi- 
mum grant to $2,300, and expansion of eligibility to include less- 
than-half time students. It also calls for the elimination of the 
Perkins Loan, the State Student Incentive Grant, and several oth- 
er categorical programs,... FBI monitoring of campus-based 
groups opposed to Reagan Administration policies in Central 
America surfaces in documents obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act.... National Science Foundation predicts 3 per- 
cent increase in total spending on research and development, the 
smallest increase since 1977. 

March: Both Houses of Congress override President Reagan's 
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supported pacisage after the Supreme Court weakened the antidis- 
crimination provisions of four civil rights statutes in the 1984 
Grove City v. Bell case.... NEA issues new report on part-time 
hiring.... NEA Higher Education Conference hears San Antonio 
Mayor Henry Cisneros laud role of NEA in promoting economic 
growth through education. Wihelmina Delco, chair of the Higher 
Education subcommittee of the Texas legislature, urges college 
faculty to increase their lobbying efforts. NEA Vice President 
Keith Geiger discusses new threats to academic freedom.... NEA 
participates in Freedom of Information Day activities on Capitol 
Hill. Senator Patrick A. Leahy denounces Reagan Administration 
attempts to limit access to information.... House of Representa- 
tives approves $1.1 trillion budget resolution that provides 
increases for Pell Grants and other programs for low-income 
college students.... Students and faculty at Gallaudet College, the 
nation's only liberal arts college for the deaf, force the resigna- 
tion of newly elected president Elisabeth Ann Zinser, who is not 
deaf and who does not know sign language. Gallaudet's trustees 
subsequently choose I. King Jordan, dean of Gallaudet's arts and 
science college, as Zinser's replacement. 

April: On the anniversary of the landmark 1983 report, A 
Nation At Risky NEA challenges the Reagan Administration's re- 
cord in education in a rally across from the White House. NEA 
President Mary Hatwood Futrell points out that Reagan Adminis: 
tration attempts to cut back on federal aid to education directly 
ignored £:dmonition in A Nation at Risk that "Excellence 
costs."... NEA Higher Education Standing Committee terms sexu- 
al harassment "reprehensible.*' It calls on colleges and universi- 
ties to declare faculty-student relationships ^'unprofessional," and 
to develop educational programs and grievance procedures.... 
Senate FY 1980 Dudget resolution contains a $1.2 billion increase 
for education spending. 

May: NEA pressure helps force TIAA-CREF to permit transfers 
into and out of its retirement funds. The long sought after 
change affects the portfolios of one million participants at over 
4,000 institutions.... Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
announces that he will resign from the Cabinet in September.... 
Final compromi.>e budget resolution provides $1.1 trillion, includ- 
ing small increases for most education programs.... South Afri- 
can Archbishop Desmond Tutu announces he will return the 
honorary degrees awarded to him by American colleges and 
universities that have not divested their holdings in the stocks of 
companies that do business in South Africa. 
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June: AAUP adds four colleges to its list of censured institutions: 
Claflin College, S.C., Hillsdale College, Mich., the University of 
Judaism, Calif, and the Maryland Institute, College of Art.... 
House of Representatives approves education appropriation that 
raises FY 1989 spending to $21.9 billion.... House Postsecondary 
Education Committee approves legislation designed to lower the 
rate of student defaults on federally insured education loans. In 
July, the House Education and Labor Committee passes an amend- 
ed bill. The bill requires the Secretary of Education to issue a Pell 
Grant payment schedule for full finding of all awards, and in- 
creases the Pell Grant maximum. 

July: 1988 NEA Representative Assembly adopts Learning Lab- 
oratory plan for redesigning public education. The plan includes 
a substantial higher education component. Rep. Augustus Haw- 
kins (D-CA), chair of the House Education and Labor Committee, 
wins NEA Friend of Education Award. The 8,400 RA delegates 
learn that NEA higher education membership increased by over 
2,500 in 1987-1988.... NEA sends over 400 delegates and alter- 
nates to the Democratic convention in Atlanta.... Roxanne E. 
Bradshaw is reelected NEA secretary-treasurer. Roy Weatherford 
is elected to a higher education at-large seat on NEA Board of 
Directors.... The House Ways and Means Committee approves 
technical corrections to the 1986 Tax Reform Act. The bill re- 
duces the level of laA-cAciaption for employer-provided educa- 
tional assistance. 



August: President Reagan nominates Lauro F. Cavazos, presi- 
dent of Texas Tech University, to replace William J. Bennett as 
Secretary of Education.... NEA sends over 30 delegates and alter- 
nates to the Republican National Convention.... A trade bill that 
authorizes several postsecondary education and training pro- 
grams is signed by President after plant closure clause is re- 
moved from bill. In a separate action. Congress passes the plant 
closure legislation, which is allowed to become law without the 
President's signature. 
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Higher Education 
Legislation, 1987-1988 



During 1987-88, action on the Civil Rights Restoration Act and 
on the FY 1988 and 1989 budgets dominated the congressional 
agenda on higher education. 

On March 22, 1988, both Houses of Congre&s overrode Presi- 
dent Reagan's veto of the Civil Rights Restoration Act. The Act, 
which immediately became effective, is designed to assure that 
federal funds are not used to subsidize discrimination based on 
race, age, sex, or physical disability. 

The Civil Rights Restoration Act was first introduced in Con- 
gress soon after the Supreme Court weakened the antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions of four civil rights acts in the 1984 case, Grove 
City V. Bell The Grove City decision held that federal statutes 
prohibiting discrimination covered only a specific program or 
activity that received federal funds, and not the whole 
institution. 

The Senate vote for the Civil Rights Restoration Act veto over- 
ride was 73-24, and the meai>ure passed the House 292-133. The 
legislative history of the Civil Rights Restoration Act, which was 
strongly supported by NEA, is recounted in a special report in 
this section of the NEA Almanac of Higher Education. 

In December, 1988, Congress passed a FY 1988 budget that 
included significant increases for some higher education pro- 
grams. Education Department programs received $20.13 billion, 
as opposed to $19.47 billion in FY 1987. Pell grant funding 
increased by almost $500 million dollars. Special Programs for 
the Disadvantaged (TRIO) and graduate fellowships also received 
large increases. The Reagan Administration had originally pro- 
posed a $5.5 billion cutback in education funding, including a 
reduction of $1 billion in Pell Grants, a halving of Graduate Stu- 
dent Loan appropriations, and the elimination of Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant and Work-Study programs. The 
Senate and House ignored the Administration recommendations 
and voted to fund all programs at $21.3 billion and $20.7 billion 
Q respectively But the threat of a presidential veto and of Gramm- 
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Rudman across-the-board budget cuts led to a compromise on the 
final appropriation level. Implementation of the Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction act would have meant an 8.5 percent cut for all 
programs, a $600 million cut in higher education programs 
alone. 

The FY 1989 appropriations bill agreed upon in August, 1988 
by House and Senate conferees included a $1.5 billion increase 
over FY 1988 spending. Higher education programs were in- 
creased an average of 5 percent. The Reagan Administration 
had originally proposed zero funding for Perkins Loans and State 
Student Incentive Grants, but tl compromise legislation funded 
both programs at just under FY 1988 levels. The final appropria- 
tion put these programs $32 million below the Senate's original 
figure and $224 million below the House's. 

The bill also provided $4.5 billion for Pell Grants, $3.2 billion 
for Stafford Student Loans (formerly Guaranteed Student Loans), 
and $438 million for Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants. 

Afler several years of hearings and deliberations, and afler a 
presidential veto of an earlier version, a new trade bill becnme 
law in 1988. The bill authorizes several postsecondary programs, 
including: regional centers to advance technology transfer from 
postsecondary institutions to business, a repair program for uni- 
versity research facilitief, academic programs for preparing 
teachers of illiterate adults to read and write, and programs (o 
improve library technology and the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guage technical journals. 

House and Senate Committees lai^t summer passed diflering 
versions of legislation designed to reduce the rate of defaults on 
federally insured student loans. Under both bills, institutions 
with high default rates could lose their eligibility for participat- 
ing in federal loan programs. The House bill, unlike the Senate's, 
required the Secretary of Education to issue a Pell Grant payment 
schedule for full funding of all awards. The Pell Grant maximum 
would also be increased. 

In another significant action, by a vote of 42-58, the Senate 
rejected to nomination of U.S. Appeals Court Judge Robert H. 
Bork as an associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. Bor' was a 
former U.S. Solicitor Genera) and a former Yale Law School pro- 
fessor. Subsequently, the Senate confirmed the nomination of 
U.S. Court of Appeals Judge Anthony J. Kennedy. The vacancy 
was created by the resignation of Justice Lewis Powell at the end 
of the court's 1986-1987 term. 

In September, 1988, the Senate confirmed President Reagan's 
nomination of Lauro F. Cavazos as secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Education, replacing William J. Bennett. Cavazos had 
been president of Texas Tech University since 1980. 

Legislative Actions of the 100th Congress: 1987-1988 
(through August 31, 1988) 

P.L. 100-15. Designates March 20, 1987 as National Education 
Day. 

P.L. 100-25. Designates April 10, 1987 as Education Day, 
U.S.A. 

P.L. 100-48. The Montgomery G.L Bill. Provides educational 
benefits to veterans who began active or reserve duty after June 
30, 1985. 

P.L. 100-50. Higher Education Technical Amendments of 1987. 

P.L. 100-64. Designates July 22, 1987 ab National Literacy Day. 

P.L. 100-71. Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1987. Provides 
$19.4 million in additional FY 1987 budget authority for selected 
education programs and for the transfer of funds among various 
Education accounts. 

P.L. 100-177. NSF. Authorizes spending for FY 1988. 
P.L. 100-190. Designates January 28, 1988 as National Day of 
Excdlence. 

P.L. 100-202. FY 1988 Continuing Appropriations Resolution. 
Provides funds for most government programs in FY 1988. 

P.L. 100-203. FY 1988 Budget Fveconciliation. Includes new 
taxes, benefit reductions, and other savings designed to reduce 
the deficit by $17.6 billion in FY 1988 and $22 billion in FY 1989. 

P.L. 100-259. Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1987. Amende 
several civil rights statutes to clarify application of their 
provisions. 

P.L. 100-369. Student Aid. Makes Supplemental Student Loans 
for Students more difficult to obtain by requiring students to 
apply first for Stafford Student Loans or Pell Grants. 

P.L. 100-418. Trade Law. Authorzes'$1.7 billion for education 
and training programs including $115 million for colleges and 
universities. 

P.L. 100-436. Education and Health Spending. Provides $21.72 
billion for FY 1898 education spending, including $4.5 billion for 
Pell Grants, and $3.2 billion for Stafford Student Loans (GSL's). 

P.L. 100-570. NSF. Authorizes spending for FY 1989 through 
FY 1993. 
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Higher Education: 
Economic Conditions 



The following report was prepared by the American Council 
Education, 



This report describes the current economic condition of Amer- 
ican higher education: the demand and supply for the product in 
terms of enrollments, the productivity of the enterprise in terms 
of the number of degrees awarded, and its financial condition in 
terms of assets, revenues, and expenditures. This description is 
not intended as a comprehensive statement on the condition of 
American higher education. For example, issues relating to the 
quality of the educational process or the nature of the curriculum 
on American campuses-topics of a number of recent national 
reports and debates— are not discussed in detail. Nor do the statis- 
tics deal w^ith questions surrounding college athletics or the pro- 
cess of accreditation of institutions. 

The thorny questions of "What is the value of a higher educa- 
tion?" and "How much higher education should we have?" are 
also not addressed in this section. Discussion of these issues in- 
volves technical considerations of measuring additional income 
accruing to individuals who attend .ligher education relative to 
those who do not, and the value to society of having a well 
educated citizenry. Suffice it to say here that there should be 
enourh higher education to allow for the accomplishment of our 
national goals. 



Trends in Participation 

Enrollments. Currently, over twelve million students are 
enrolled in institutions of higher education; about 60 percent are 
classified as full-time. Almost eleven million are enrolled for 
undergraduate study, and one and a half million are enrolled in 
graduate or professional schools. 
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Enrollments in higher education increased by roughly 50 per- 
cent in the 1950s, more than doubled in the 1960s, increased by 
about one-third in the first half of the 1970s, and have remained 
relatively level since then. Trends in the number of graduate and 
professional school students have been similar to that of under- 
graduates, and postbaccalaureate enrollments have remained be- 
tween 10 to 15 percent of total enrollments in higher education 
throughout the past several decades. 

In 1950, one half of all students in higher education v/ere 
enrolled in independent sector institutions. By 1960, this figure 
had dropped to tvi^o-fifths and by 1970, just one-quarter of enroll- 
ments were in the independent sector. By 1975, the figure had 
dropped further so that slightly more than one-fifth of all stu- 
dents in higher education were enrolled in independent sector 
institutions, a share which has remained relatively stable for the 
past decade. 

The proportion of enrollments at public four-year institutions 
peaked at slightly above 50 percent in 1970, and currently is 43 
percent, the same share as in 1950. Public two-year enrollments 
have show the greatest growth raising from less than one-tenth 
in 1950 to over one-third in 1975, a figure which has remained 
relatively constant over the past decade. 

The number of individuals in the traditional college age popu- 
lation of ages 18 to 24 peaked at the beginning of this decade; 
since 1980, it has declined by 10 percent and is projected to 
decrease by another 15 percent before it bottoms out in the mid- 
1990s. In the past decade, an increasing proportion of older non- 
traditional students have enrolled, so that total enrollments have 
remained relatively level. The continued decline in the tradition- 
al college age population means that institutions face another 
decade of limits in the growth of their applicant pool. 

With the growth in the number of nontraditional students, 
the age of students enrolled in higher education institutions lias 
increased. According to U.S. Census Bureau statistics, nearly 40 
percent of college students in 1985 were 25 years of age or older, 
compared to less than 30 percent in 1970. This trend toward 
older students is especially noticeable for females; over 40 per- 
cent of female college students were 25 years of age or older in 
1985, compared to roughly 25 percent in 1970. One projection 
suggests that by the early 1990s, the number of college students 
who are 25 years of age or older will equal the number who are 
24 years of age or younger. 

Coincident with the growth in the number of older students 
has been an increase in the proportion of students who enroll on 
O part-time basis. Among students enrolled for degree-credit, 
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over two-fifths were enrolled part-time in 1985 compared to one- 
quarter in 1950 and less than one-third in 1970. Some of the 
increase in the proportion of part-time students can be attributed 
to the growth in female students, who are more likely to enroll 
part-time than men. In 1983, for example, 46 percent of female 
students were enrolled part-time, compared to 38 percent for 
males. 

Degrees Awarded American colleges and uni\'ersities now 
annually award close to one million bachelor's degrees, almost 
500,000 associate degrees, 300,000 master's degrees, 70,000 pro- 
fessional school degrees, and 30,000 doctorates. The pattern of 
growth in the number of degrees awarded have varied for the 
various types of degrees. 

• The number of bachelor's degrees more than tripled 
between 1955 and 1975, and has remained relatively con- 
stant since 1975. 

• Master*s degrees increased five-fold between 1955 and 1975, 
rose slightly through 1980 and have since declined 
modestly. 

• The number of doctorates av/arded peaked in the mid-1970s 
and has declined moderately in the past decade. 

• Professional school degrees remained relatively level 
through the mid-1960s, and roughly tripled from 1965 to 
1985. Unlike the other types of degrees, the number of 
professional school degrees awarded continued to increase 
through the mid-1980s. 

• The number of associate degrees awarded grew dramatical- 
ly between 1965 and 1975, and has had an uneven growth 
since the mid-1970s. 

Trends in degrees awarded vary considerably by general field 
of study. In the past decade, the pattern has been that an increas- 
ing proportion of students receive degrees in the natural 
sciences, engineering, and mathematics-related fields and in busi- 
ness fields. The proportion of bachelor's degiees in the non- 
sciences and nonbusiness fields correspondingly fell. 

Participation by Women. Increased participation by women 
has been one of the success stories in higher education. Women 
now constitute over one half of all higher education enrollments, 
compared to less than one-third of enrollments in 1350 and 
roughly two-fifths in 1970. In terms of degrees awarded, women 
now receive more than one-half of bachelor's and master's de- 
grees (up from less than two-fifths in the 1950s), and one-third of 
doctorates and professional school degrees, up from roughly one- 
tenth or less in the 1960s. 

... 4i 
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But concerns remain about various aspects of women's partici- 
pation in higher education. Women continue to enroll and 
receive degrees disproportionately in their traditional fields of 
study. For example, they receive 10 percent or less of the degrees 
awarded in engineering, and 70 percent or more of the degrees 
awarded in education. Nor have gains in enrollments and 
degrees received been fully translated into faculty positions: 
women in 1981 held about one-quarter of all faculty positions, 
were one-fifth of all associate professors, and only one-tenth of all 
full professors. These proportions are lower than those existing 
at the turn of the century. Moreover, marked salary disparities 
continue to exist for women faculty members compared to males 
of similar rank. 

Participation by Ethnic/Racial Minorities. After substanJial 
gains in participation in minority groups in higher education 
between 1965 to 1975, progress has been sporadic and uneven 
over the past decade. Recent statistics suggest that the absolute 
number of Black students enrolled in higher education has re- 
mained level or declined slightly despite steady increases in the 
number of Black high school graduates. As a result of these 
trends. Blacks as a proportion of enrollments appear to have 
decreased at both the undergraduate and graduate school levels, 
and increased slightly in professional schools. By contrast, the 
number of Hispanic and Asian American students and their pro- 
portion of total enrollments has continued to increase at the 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional school levels. 

Blacks and Hispanics as a proportion of total enrollments con- 
tinue to fall short of their presence in the general population, and 
their participation tends to decline at each successive level of 
educational attainment. For example. Blacks constitute 17 percent 
of elementary and secondary school enrollments, but are 10 per- 
cent of undergraduates and receive only 7 percent of bachelor's 
degrees awarded and 4 percent of doctorates awarded. Students 
of Spanish origin are 9 percent of elementary and secondary 
school students, 5 percent of undergraduates, and receive 
roughly 3 percent of bachelor*s degrees and 2 percent of doctoral 
degrees awarded. By contrast, Asian Americans as a proportion 
of enrollments and degrees awarded tend to increase at each 
successive level of education. 

Moreover, participation by students from all minority groups 
remains concentrated in their traditional fields of study. Blacks 
and Hispanics are more likely to study in the social sciences, 
humanities, and education field.s, and Asians remain primarily 
concentrated in the sciences and engineering. The continuing 
rp icentration of minority students in their traditional fields of 
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Study helps to exr^ain why the composition of faculty in many 
fields remains seriously short of minority representation. 

Participation of Students by Socioeconomic Status and Ability 
Level. Enrollment and retention rates for disadvantaged and 
minority students have not increased appreciably in the past dec- 
ade. Moreover, financially disadvantaged students still tend to 
enroll in certain types of institutions. These conditions mean that 
providing choice regardless of financial circumstances remains a 
distant goal. Many talented but poor students apparently still 
forego a college education because of lack of money or lack of 
information about available financial aid. Statistics from longitu- 
dinal studies of high school graduates indicate that students of 
high ability from families with low socioeconomic status are sub- 
stantially less likely to attend college than similar ability students 
from higher income families. 
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Financial Measures of Higlier Education Activity 

Revenues, Higher education is now a $100 billion enterprise on 
an annual basis. Tuition and other student fees represent about 
one-quarter of the total revenues that institutions receive. Federal 
funds, mostly for research grants, constitute one-tenth of institu- 
tional revenues; private gifts and endowment income are another 
tenth, and revenues from auxiliary services such as hospitals and 
bookstores represent one-fifth of institutional revenues. The larg- 
est source of revenues are state appropriations, which provide 
almost one-third of all institutional revenues. 

The above accounting of higher education revenues tends to 
understate the federal role in the ftnancing of higher education 
in that it does not reflect the use of most fedeniil student aid for 
the payment of tuition and other institutional charges. If federal 
student aid dollars that are used to pay institutional charges are 
added to the federal share of revenues indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, then institutional revenues from federal sources are 
roughly one-ftfth, and the share of tuitions and other charges 
from families and students would be correspondingly smaller. 

In the diverse and pluralistic system of American higher edu- 
cation, there are substantial differences in the revenue patterns 
of public and independent sector institutions. Public institutions 
receive about one-half of their revenues from state and local 
governments, whereas this source constitutes 5 percert or less of 
independent sector budgets. Tuition and fees are less than 15 
percent of public sector budgets, but almost 40 percent of the 
revenues of independent sector institutions. Roughly 15 percent 
V of independent sector revenues cor e from endowment income 
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and private gifls, compared to less than 5 percent in the public 
sector. 

These general figures, while useful in describing the scope of 
the higher education enterprise, disguise the differences that 
exist among institutions according to their size, research orienta- 
tion, and other factors. One such difference is the "tuition depen- 
dence" of institutions. Tuition at doctoral granting institutions in 
the independent sector constitutes about one-quarter of their to- 
tal revenues, but at baccalaureate institutions tuition is typically 
half or more of total revenues. The size of endowments and the 
reliance on endowment income is another source of wide varia- 
tion. The top 100 institutions hold about 70 percent of all endow- 
ments, and less than 10 percent of institutions earn more than $1 
million in annual endowment income. 

Expenditures. Total expenditures by colleges and universities 
were about $10,000 per full time equivalent (FTE) student in 
1984-85. Expenditures related directly to education were approxi- 
mately $8,000 per FTE student. The nominal dollar amount spent 
on education per student has increased substantially over time. 
But when adjusted for inflation, spending per student in higher 
education has remained relatively constant for the past decade. 

Unlike the revenue side of the ledger, public and independent 
sector institutions show similar e.xpenditure patterns. About one- 
third of expenditures go for instruction, one-tenth is devoted to 
research activities, and another tenth goes for academic support 
including librarieSr Thus, slightly m.ore than one-half of total 
expenditures are allocated for teaching, research, and academic 
support activities. The remainder is spent for auxiliary enter- 
prises (slightly more than 10 percent), hospital operations (slight- 
ly less than 10 perceirt)^ operation and maintenance of plant {10 
percent), administrative costs (10 percent), student services (5 
percent), and institutionally funded scholarships and fellowships 
(5 percent). When only education-related expenditures are exam- 
ined, over half is for instruction, about one-sixth is for lesearch 
and public service, and about one quarter is in the form of irsd- 
tutional support. ' ' 

A.s\sr/.v, UahiUtie,% and Net WotilL The book value— the cost of 
an asset at the time of construction or acquisition— of the build- 
ings, land, equipment, and investments of America's colleges and 
universities was slightly less than $150 billion at the end of fiscal 
year 1985. Buildings and land represented more than half of the 
total value, equipment another one-fifth, and the market value of 
endowments was about one-fifth of the total. Liabilities against 
assets, mosu/ in the form of bonds, were slightly more than $20 
Q ' dllion, or about 15 percent of the asset value. Using these rough 
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figures, it would appear that the net worth of the higher educa- 
tion enterprise-the value of assets minus liabilities^was an esti- 
mated $125 billion. 

The costs of replacing campus structures and equipment, how- 
ever, are substantially higher than the book values reported by 
institutions. The replacement value of buildings is at least twice 
as large as the book value of buildings reported for accounting 
purposes. This suggests that the net worth of the higher educa- 
tion enterprise is much larger than $125 billion. On the other 
hand, institutions of higher education, because of their nonprofit 
status, typically do not report depreciation of buildings and 
equipment as corporations would do, and therefore their report- 
ed value may exceed actual value for much of the physical plant. 

Costs of Attendance. Students attending public sector institu- 
tions in 1986-87 faced an average total cost of attendance for 
tuition and fees, room and board of roughly $3,800. The average 
total costs for a student in the independent sector were aboiit 
$9,500. (These figures do not include expenses associated with 
books, transportation, or other expenses related to attendance 
which might add another $1,000 to the total bill.) For tuition and 
fees alone, the average in the public sector in tP8^7 was about 
$1,100, and in the independent sector the average tuition and fees 
was $6,230. These averages hide considerable variation among 
institutions, in the public sector, some community colleges still 
charge less than $100 whereas a handful of public four year 
institutions charge tuitions in excess of $3,000. Among institu- 
tions in the independent sector, a few charge $2,000 or less, and 
several dozen charge in excess of $10,000. 

Tuition in the 1980s has tended to rii,e faster than the inflation 
rate in the general economy, in contrast to the late 1970s when 
the rate of increase in inflation exceeded the growth rate for 
tuition. Over the past two decades, tuition increases have aver- 
aged about 7 percent per year at public institutions and 8 percent 
per year at independent institutions. The average inr-ease in the 
CPI has been 6 percent during this time. Tuition increases have 
generally exceeded the rate of inflation, although in I'^ve of the 
past 20 years they have increased more slowly than inflation. 
The pattern has been that tuition increases tend to lag behind the 
rate of inflation by one to two years. 

The Governmental Role In Financing Higher Education 

Government support of higher education predates the nation's 
origins: several of the colonies donated land and allocated funds 
to the first privately chartered colleges and universities. The 
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Northwest Ordinance of 1785 set aside public lands for the use of 
education, and the Morrill Act of 1862 served as a stimulus for 
the creation of state universities across the country. 

Federal, state, and (to a lesser extent) local governments are 
important financial contributors to higher education. At the fed- 
eral level, this support typically takes the form of assistance to 
students and the conduct of research and development. The state 
role in higher education, which is larger than the federal one in 
terms of dollars, is predominantly in the form of general support 
to public sector institutions, although it also includes aid provid- 
ed directly to students and, in a few instances, funds for indepen- 
dent sector institutions. Local governmental support is almost 
entirely in the form of payments to community colleges. 

Total federal, state, and local governmental spending for 
higher education institutions and students now exceeds $50 bil- 
lion annually, a four-fold increase since the mid-1960s. When 
adjusted for inflation, government support for higher education 
has increa.sed by about two-thirds over the past two decades. 

Trends in State Support 

Of the state funds for higher education, over three-quarters 
are for the general operations of public sector institutions; less 
than 10 percent are for state funded student aid programs, and 
less than 5 percent are directed toward independent sector 
institutions. 

In the 1980s, state appropriations for higher education have 
increased at roughly the rate of inflation, after several decades of 
substantial real increases in funding. The $20 billion in state 
funds spent for higher education in 1980 are roughly equivalent 
when adjusted for inflation to the $30 billion that higher educa- 
tion now receives. 

The Federal Financial Commitment for Higher Education 

For federal funding, the pattern in the 1980s has varied by 
type of activity. Other than Guaranteed Student Loans, student 
aid programs funded through the U.S. Department of Education 
have kept pace with inflation in the 1980s despite efforts by the 
Reagan Administration to bring about sharp decreases. In the 
GSI program, federal payments have seesawed as a result of 
changing market interest rates, which directly affect the size of 
federal interest payments to lenders. Social Security payments for 
student beneficiaries have been phased out entirely after reach- 
es ; nearly $2 billion in 1980, and veterans educational benefits 
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have sharply declined as most Vietnam era veterans have used 
up their eligibility for benefits. Federal support for research and 
development at colleges and universities has generally increased 
in real terms in the 1980s, after a period of relatively level or 
reduced real levels of federal funding that occurred in the 1970s. 



Federal Support of University Research and Development. 

Federal funding of research and development conducted on 
campus-which constitutes three-quarters of all funding for uni- 
vensity-based research and development-has grown in real 
terms in the 1980s. Despite the recent growth in government 
resources devoted to university research and development, how- 
ever, American leadership in a number of research areas has 
slipped. This apparent slippage raises questions about the adequa- 
cy of the federal investment in research relative to foreign com- 
petitors and the fields to which research dollars are allocated. 

The role of colleges and universities in research and develop- 
ment is, in some ways, substantially different from the overall 
national effort. For example, colleges and universities perform 
about one-tenth of total research and development, but are re- 
sponsible for roughly half of the nation's basic research. Over 70 
percent of national research and development is in the field of 
defense, but less than 20 percent of federal research dollars to 
colleges and universities come from the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Health and Human Services, primarily 
through the National Institutes of Health, continues to provid 
over 40 percent of the total federal research dollars that are 
distributed to colleges and universities. 

Federal support for university research has traditionally been 

concentratedin-a-selecrnumbef of insfifulions. The top research 

institutions receive 25 percent of all the federal research dollars 
that go to universities, and the top 100 institutions receive over 
80 percent of federal university research funds. 

Funding for Federal Student Assistance. The governmental role 
in student assistance stretches back at least to the 1930s when the 
federal government in concert with states provided limited sup- 
port to students trying to overcome the financial obstacles creat- 
ed by the Great Depression. A much larger federal presence in 
student aid v/as created through the passags of the GI Bill follow- 
ing World War II. To address scientific and engineering man- 
power concerns, the National Defense Education legislation of 
1958 authorized both fellowship and loan programs. 

Since the passage of the Higher Education Act in 1965, there 
ERXC ^ consistent and, until recent years, growing federal 
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effort to fund grants, loans, and work in an efibrt to promote 
equal opportunity in higher education. This direction was 
strengthened in the Education Amendments of 1972 when Con- 
gress made a conscious decision to emphasize direct assistance to 
students rather than aid for institutions. Virtually all the states 
also provide assistance through their own grant programs, 
although the funding for these efforts is much smaller than fed- 
erally-funded student aid or the general institutional support that 
states provide to public sector institutions. 

In 1986-87, financial aid from all sources was roughly $20 
billion. The federal government was the largest source, provid- 
ing over $15 billion iii gic?nts, work-study, and loans. (Loans 
guaranteed by the federal government, but made by private 
lenders provided roughly 60 percent of federal aid.) State grant 
programs equaled $1.5 billion, and educational institutions pro- 
vided about $4 billion dollars of aid from their own funds. 

Although funding levels for student aid programs have gener- 
ally increased as fast as inflation in recent years, the maximum 
awards in these programs have not kept pace with the rising 
costs of attendance or the general cost of livmg. Instead, the 
increased funding has aided more low income students. It has not 
provided these students with substantially larger awards. 

Even under optimistic assumptions, federal and state budget- 
ary realities are such that maximum awards in the grant, loan, 
and work-study programs are likely to continue to increase more 
slowly than the cost of college attendance or the general cost of 
living. An economic slowdown would likely further restrict 
funding increases. Institutional resources are insufficient to com- 
pensate for governmental cutbacks in student aid. 

Another important policy consideration is the distribution of 
student assistance funds by type of institution. In 1986-87, over 
half (54 percent) of Pell Grant dollars went to students attending 
public sector colleges and universities; one-fifth went to students 
at independent institutions; and one-quarter of all Pell Grant dol- 
lars were awarded to students attending proprietary sector 
schools. Students in public colleges and universities received 
about half of the funds received through the campus-based pro- 
grams (Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants, College 
Work-Study, and National Direct Student Loans). Two-fifths went 
to students attending independent institutions, and one-tenth to 
students attending proprietary institutions. Comparable data does 
not exist for Guaranteed Student Loans; however, estimates from 
the National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey field test indicate 
that slightly less than one-half of GSL loan funds go to students 
O „ttending public sector institutions. Students at independent insti- 
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tutions borrowed about one-third of loan dollars. Students at pro- 
prietary institutions used one-fifth of GSL dollars. 

Growing reliance on student loans. There has recently been a 
marked shift from grants to loans as the primary means for 
providing financial aid. The number of borrowers in federal loan 
programs quadrupled over the past decade. Loans represent 
more than one-half of the total financial assistance that students 
enrolled in postsecondary educational institutions receive. Over 
the past decade, student loan volume increased several fold, a 
much more rapid increase than the growth in federal grant assis- 
tance. When Social Security and veterans education benefits are 
included, federal grant assistance has declined in nominal dollars 
over past decade. The gap between loans and grants is likely to 
widen even further under the 1986 reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. The Act increased loc.n limits in the entitlement 
GSL program, but left funding levels in the Pell Grant program 
subject to the annual appropriations cycle. 

Student loan dejaults. The increased use of loans over the past 
decade has resulted in a rapid growth in student loan defaults. 
Federal payments for defaults in the GSL program now exceed 
$1.5 billion annually—about one-half of all GSL program expendi- 
tures. The consistent growth in the amount of defaults, and the 
recent increase in the default rate, represent real obstacles to 
increased funding for student assistance programs. 

Government-reported default rates-which measure default 
activity since a program began-are approximately 9 percent in 
both the GSL and NDSL program, once collections on previously 
defaulted loans are taken into account. But when measured annu- 
ally, as banks measure their loss rates, the GSL default rate net of 
collections is roughly 5 percent, substantially higher than loss 
rates for mortgages, consumer loans, and credit cards. Moreover, 
the GSL default rate, no matter how it is measured, has increased 
in recent years after several years of decline. 

The growth in student loan defaults has been principally a 
function of the rapid increases in the number and amount of 
loans entering repayment. Defaults have also increased as a result 
of the growth in the number of loans that have been made to 
lower income students. Such students find it necessary to borrow 
as grant availability declines. Extant data strongly suggests that 
lower income students are more likely to default than middle- 
and upper-income students who previously were a larger propor- 
tion of the student borrower population. Whatever the reason, 
the growth in student loan defaults is an issue that poses a threat 
to the long term credibility of all student assistance programs. 
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The Civil Rights 
Restoration Act 



This is an ecUted version of a Congressional Reference Sen^ice 
report. 



Overview 

How broad should the coverage of federal civil rights laws be? 
Congress debated this issue when drafting legislation that 
responded to the February, 1984 U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
Grove City College v. Bell In that case, the Court ruled that the 
prohibition against sex discrimination in Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 covers only the particular education "pro- 
gram or activity** recei^^ing federal financial assistance, not insti- 
tutions as a whole. The decisions also affected three civil rights 
laws prohibiting discrimination due to race, handicap, and age. 

The "Civil Rights Restoration Act" would ensure broad cover- 
age for Title IX and the other three civil rights laws. President 
Reagan vetoed the legislation on Mar. 16, 1988, but the Senate 
and House both voted to override the veto on Mar. 22, 1988, thus 
enacting the bill into law (P.L. 100-26y). The President proposed 
alternative legislation, the "Civil Rights Protection Act of 1988," 
which provided less extensive coverage of the civil rights laws 
for entities receiving federal financial assistance. During the 
override debate, legislators debated two key provisions: coverage 
of churches and other religious organizations, and the employ- 
ment of people with contagious diseases or infections. Other 
important issues: would coverage occur through assistance 
extended to individuals (for example, should schools be covered 
if their students received aid) and whether the Title IX regula- 
tions pertaining to abortion should be charged u limited. 



The Grove City College Decision 

The first section of Title IX of the Education .Amendments of 
r n y /^">72 begins as follows: 
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No person in (he United States shall, on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under any education pro- 
gram or activity receiving federal financial assistance. 
(Section 901) 

The statute refers to the ^^program or activity" that received 
assistance, not to institutions as a whole. Nonetheless, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and later the Department 
of Education interpreted this phrase to mean that the prohibition 
against discrimination generally covered all parts of an institu- 
tion or agency if any part received federal funds. (Among the 
parts not covered: programs or activities expressly deleted by the 
statute, such as undergraduate admissions in private colleges, or 
by the regulations, such as textbooks.) They argued that parts of 
schools that did not receive direct federal funding may still be 
integral to their educational process. 

Originally the Department of Justice concurred in this broad 
interpretation. However, in August, 1983, after raising the issue 
in several other cases, it filed a brief with the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Grove City College v. Bell The brief argued that 
Title IX coverage generally should be restricted to the specific 
program or activity that receives assistance. On Feb. 28, 1984, the 
Supreme Court ruled that a restrictive interpretation is correct: 
ali of Grove City College did not come under Title IX just bec^us^ 
it received assistance from Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
(called Pell Grants beginning in 1981). The Court held that the 
Title IX prohibition against discrimination covered only the col- 
lege's student aid program. 

The Grove City College case originated in 1977. The college had 
not executed an "assurance of compliance" form as required by 
Title IX regulations. This form required the college to acknowl- 
edge that it would operate applicable programs and activities in 
compliance with the regulations and that it would undertake 
remedial action if needed to eliminate existing discrimination or 
the effects of past discrimination. When the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) began proceedings, an 
administrative law judge terminated federal student aid. The col- 
lege then filed suit to nullify the order. The district court ruled 
in favor of the college on some issues and in favor of the govern- 
ment on others. Although the Supreme Court decided that the 
phrase "program or activity" should not be interpreted broadly, 
it^ rejected other arguments that would have further lessened 
Title IX coverage or restricted its enforcement: 

• The Court ruled that the college was 3 "recipient" of federal 
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financial assistance for purposes of Title IX even though it 
received that assistance only indirealy through federal 
grants to students. (See the discussion of this issue below.) 

• The Court held that the government could terminate feder- 
al aid if a college failed to sign an assurance of compliance 
form (if it vi^ere limited to programs receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance), even vi^ithout a finding of discrimination. 

• The Court also held that requiring compliance v^^ith Title IX 
in order to receive federal student grants did not infringe 
first amendment rights of either the college or its students. 

The Department of Justice successfully argued against the college 
on each of these matters. 

Grove City College dealt only vi^ith Title IX. Hovi^ever, observers 
assumed that its interpretation about scope of coverage also 
applied to three other civil rights statutes that have "program or 
activity" language: Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the Age Discrirai- 
nation Act of 1975. While Title IX prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of sex in most education programs and activities that re- 
ceive federal financial assistance, the other three laws prohibit 
certain discrimination in any program or activity that receive 
such assistance: Title VI of the Civil Rights Act (discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin); Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act (discrimination on the basis of handicapping 
condition); and the Age Discrimination Act (certun discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age). These four laws protect the civil rights 
of women and girls, racial and ethnic minorities, handicapped 
persons, and older Americans. 

Federal departments and agencies that provide grants, loans, 
or contracts (other than contracts of insurance or guaranty) to 
relevant programs must issue rules for enforcing the civil rights 
acts. To achieve compliance, they may terminate financial assis- 
tance or use other means authorized by law. (Although the civil 
rights statutes do not specify such other means, they could in- 
clude law suits brought by the government or private parties.) 
However, termination of funding must be "pinpointed." In Title 
IX, for example, termination 

shall be limited to the particular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom such a finding has 
been made, and shall be limited in its effect to the particular 
.program,.or.part thereof, Jn which such noncompliance has 
been so found 



Q This language explicitly limits the scope of fund terminations 
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to particular programs or parts of programs. Many authorities 
therefore argue that Grove City College did not affect it, unlike 
the language defining scope of coverage. The "pinpointing'' ter- 
mination language implied narrowness rather than breadth. 
Nonetheless, some authorities asked whether proposed legislation 
might also alter the scope of termination provisions. 

Legislation in the 98th, 99th, and 100th Congresses 

Several bills were introduced in the lOOth Congress to over- 
turn the Supreme Court s narrow interpretation of "program or 
activity" in Grove City College, The principal bill, S.557 (Ken- 
nedy), the "Civ-n Rights Restoration Act of 1987," would ensure a 
broad interpretation of that phrase. The bill applied to Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, to Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
and the Age Discrimination Act. The Senate passed an amended 
version of S.557 on Jan. 28, 1988. The House passed the bill 
without further amendment on Mar. 2, 1988. President Reagan 
vetoed S.557 on Mar. 16, 1988, but both the House and Senate 
voted to override on Mar. 22, 1988, enacting the legislation into 
law. H.R. 1214 (Hawkins) was identical to S. 557 as the latter was 
introduced. Prior to the passage of S. 557, the Administration 
supported enactment of H,R. 1881 (Sensenbrenner), which ap- 
plied only to educational iastitutions. Upon vetoing S. 557 Presi- 
dent Reagan urged the adoption of a substitute measure, "The 
Civil Rights Protection Act of 1988" (H.R. 4203 (Sensenbrenner) 
and S.2184 (Hatch)). 

Supporters of S.557 argued that it would resloic the broad 
interpretation of "program or activity" that the government ap- 
plied to the civil rights laws before Grove City College, However, 
some legislators asked whether the bill simply returned the 
scope of coverage to the pre-Grov^ City status or whether it 
expanded coverage. The wording of S. 557 reflects earlier Con- 
gressional debates about expansion. Thus, it is important to 
review the bill's legislative history. 

In the 98th Congress, proponents of broad coverage intro- 
duced H.R. 5490/S.2468. This bill deleted the phrase "program or 
activity" in the four civil rights laws and replaced it with the 
term "recipient." The definition of "recipient" was similar, 
though not identical, to its definition in the regulations that 
implemented the civil rights legislation. Opponents of H.R. 5490/ 
S.2468 argued' that proposed statutory definition of "recipient" 
was so ambiguous that it would have greatly expanded coverage. 
^ They argued that coverage would have "trickled down" 'to 
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all subunits within an entity that received federal assistance (to 
all municipalities within an aided county, for example), "trickled 
up" to an entity one of whose subimits received aid, and even 
"trickled around" to all parts of state or local government when 
only one state or local agency is assisted. Proponents maintained 
neither the proposed definition of recipient nor the actual regula- 
tory language were not ambiguous upon application, and that 
legislative history would show that Congress intended to restore, 
not expand, coverage. H.R. 5490 passed the House in June 1984. 

In the closing days of the 98th Congress, Senate supporters of 
S.2468 attempted include new legislative language in an amend- 
ment to a resolution for continuing appropriations. The amend- 
ment had a "grandfather" clause that included as a "recipient" 
an entity taat would have been considered such lender agency 
regulations one day prior to the Supreme Court decision in Grove 
City College. The definition would exclude an entity that would 
not have been so considered on that day. After floor debate, the 
proposed amendment was tabled. 

In the 99th Congress, the principal Grove City College legisla- 
tion (H.R. 700/S.431) defined the phrase "program or activity" to 
mean "all the operations of* an entity (a state agency or a univer- 
sity, for example), any part of which receives federal financial 
assistance. The legislation did not mention the term "recipients." 
Nonetheless, debate over coverage ensued. The House Committee 
on Education and Labor and the House Committee on the Judicia- 
ry both adopted the same substitute version that tried to clarify 
the issue of coverage. The com.mittees 

• deleted a provision^ criticized as open-ended, that would 
have covered all the operations of "any other entity" in a 
manner similar to those entities named in Ihe bUl. 

• added a provision that exempted ^'aUimate beneficiaries" 
that had been excluded before Grove City College. (An ulti- 
mate beneficiary is an individual, such as a mother receiv- 
ing Aid for Families Wilh Dependent Children benefits, 
who is served by a federally funded program.); 

• included all the operations of systems of higher education 
only if they were public systems; 

• included all the operations of corporations and other private 
organi2:ations only if those organizations wer-^ principally 
involved in providing education, health care, housing, social 
services, or parks and recreation. Otherwise, only the oper- 
ations of the particular plant, etc., would be covered. 

In the 100th Congress, S.557 of the 100th Congress was based 
^^"►on this substitute version of H.R. 700. Despite these committee 
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ef orts, some critics argued that the bill expanded, rather than 
restored coverage. Opponents of S.557, noted all the different 
legislative drafts. They asked whether the current proposal was 
complete and final. Some foundno precedent for including all the 
operations of corporations involved in education, health care, and 
certain other activities. Some were troubled when proponents 
failed to s.jte definitely whether the bill covered particular activ- 
ities. Critics also asked what restoration .neant in light of conflict- 
ing rulings about coverage prior to the Grove City College 

decision. , , , . , ^. 

On the other hand, supporters of S.557 viewed the legislative 
purpose as constant and the different legislative proposals as 
attempts to clarify, not change, coverage. Supporters believed the 
proposed rule of coverage was clear. They thought it inappropri- 
ate, if not misleading, to specify how it would be applied to 
different recipients of federal financial assistance. Proponents 
said the legislation resolved any previous differences in rulings 
about coverage. They saw the continued questioning about cover- 
age as a delay tactic. 



Should Coverage Be Broad or Narrow? 

Prooonents of a broad interpretation of "program or activity" 
argued that narrow coverage undermines the effectiveness of the 
civil rights laws. Restricting coverage to the particular programs 
or activities that received federal financial assistance, permitted 
these institutions to maintain discriminatory policies and prac- 
tices in other areas. For example, schools could legally exclude 
girls from athletics, yet accept federal assistance for their science 
or special education classes. Municipal agencies could legally dis- 
miss handicapped employees while using federal funds for duties 
other employees performed. 

Proponents of broad coverage also argued that a narrow inter- 
pretation of "program and activity" left the issue of coverage 
unclear. If a company receives a federal grant to provide on-the- 
job training to disadvantaged workers, for example, is just its 
training covered? What about the other work it does? What 
about employee benefits? Would other trainees be included as 
well? Are all programs provided for by block grants covered? 
Would only those prog: ams that actually receive support be cov- 
ered? A narrow interpretation of "program or activity" meant 
uncertainty about rights and delays in enforcement. 

Advocates of broad coverage suggested that the benefits of 
federal financial assistance are not restricted to the particular 
program or activity that receives direct aid. Outside assistance 
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for one program often frees up institutional funds for other oro- 
grams. Proponents of broad coverage claimed that dYscrimfnaHon 

SoDonentrr K'"'?''"^ "ghts laws. 

Opponents of broad coverage argued that this language made 
the law s nondiscrimination requirements disproportionate to the 

m7an?nsHtu^n regulations through- 

out an mstitution or agency. A grant to the chemistry deoart 
men . for example, could result in extending federafruS to 
music programs, gym classes, health servicfs and e'^^l-Ie 
condensation. Support for libraries could trigg'er coveTaS ^ 
parks and swimming pools. Opponents citef Jusre w\hS 

persuasive evidence suggesting the Congress intended that the 
Department's regulatory authority follo'w federally aided stu 
^t^Z^r " '° ^^"4. or 

Opponents of broad coverage added that it is easy to identifv 

s:isC:tXf°'"" °^ ^^"^"^ ''''' fede'ra^finrnS 
pu^Ls^^^^^^^ ''^'''^ P^°-'ded for stated 

awTypt'allv rplf ""restricted use. Applications for 

re tr iWed n H "^'"^ '"^ *° '^'"^^ *hat funding is 

restricted to those purposes. Even if a federal grant to one oro 
gram frees up institutional funds for others, thf Tatted programs 
do not receive "federal" funds. And even f ent 1 ns Ss 

"ecelr^^^^^^^^^^ ''''''' '"^^y not as a wS 

leceivmg financial assistance. 

After President Reagan's veto, a debate ensued over aquestion 
of coverage: the law's application to churches and oZr reSs 
mstitution. The bill apparently covered all funln^ condu S 
a church that received federal financial assistance for a sodl" 
service program operated in its basement (See Para^^nh 
Section 3 through 6 of the legislative rangufg:Jrn'^S^^ 
chial school system would be covered if onelhool recdves fe^ 
eral financial assistance. (See Paragraph 2(B) in Sections 3 and 6 
Proponents of S. 577 argued that such coverage of Z^ches and 
parochial schools assured equal treatment forSltitu t^^^^^ 

with^the nondiscrimination requirements should not accept fed 
eral funds. Opponents argued that coverage of religious oXS" 

•^1 VVrn^ ? °T preserving their indepen- 

O from governmental control and running social service pro- 
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grams. (H.R. 4203/S.2184, the ''Civil Rights Protection Act of 
1988," would have expHcitly Hmited coverage of churches to the 
particular program receiving federal financial assistance, and of 
parochial schools to xhe particular school receiving such 
assistance.) 

Should Coverage Occur Through Assistance to Individuals? 

In a hearing on its suit, Grove City College officials argued that 
certain federal student aid— Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
(BEOG's, now called ^ell Grants) and Guaranteed Student Loans 
(GSL's)—shouId not be considered as financial assistance to institu- 
tions for purposes of Title IX coverage. These programs, the 
officials argued, provided direct support to students and to 
banks, not to colleges which did not dispense the available aid. 
The federal district court ruled that both BEOG's and GSL's con- 
stitute federal financial assistance to schools whose students re- 
ceive them, thus bringing them under the nondiscrimination 
provisions of Title IX. 

The Supreme Court ruled that Title IX covered BEOG's (the 
college did not appeal the decision on GSL's). The Court noted 
that the same legislation that imposed the Title IX requirements 
also created BEOG's. It added that nothing in Title IX "suggests 
that Congress elevated form over substance by making the appli- 
cation of the nondiscrimination principle dependent on the man- 
ner in which a program or activity receives federal assistance.'' 
The Court found that both congressional intent and administra- 
tive practice included student aid within the scope of "financial 
assistance" for purpose of Title IX. The Court also stated in a 
footnote that ''food stamps. Social Security benefits, welfare pay- 
ments, and other forms of general-purpose of governmental assis- 
tance'' did not trigger Title IX coverage of educational 
institutions. 

Whether student aid triggers coverage under the civil rights 
laws raises a larger issue: whether extends to institutions when 
federal payments are made directly to individuals for that institu- 
tion's services. Does the law cover grocery stores that accept food 
stamps? Does it cover pharmacies that fill Medicare and Medicaid 
prescriptions? LejF^islators also asked at what point institutions are 
covered through such payments: Does it depend upon the 
amount of federal funds they receive? Does it depend on whether 
the funds are for a particular purpose, rather than general in- 
come? What if institutions have administrative responsibilities, 
such as reporting requirements? Whether Congress expressly in- 
tended that the institutions be aided by the funds? 
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Proponents of S. 557 said that the legislation addressed only 
the question of how much of an institution would be covered, 
not whether it is covered at all. However, opponents argued that 
the expanded coverage brought about by the legislation made it 
important to clarify which institutions are covered and which 
are not. (H.R. 4203/S.2184, the "Civil Rights Protection Act of 
1988," explicitly provided that coverage would uot be extended 
to grocery stores through food stamps.) 

Proponents of institutional coverage through federal assistance 
to individuals argued that such aid often provides institutions 
with substantial revenue. They claimed that some colleges could 
not survive without Pell Grants and GSL's and that few would 
enroll as many students. (For FY88, Congress appropriated $4.3 
billion for Pell Grants and $2.6 billion for GSL subsidies and other 
costs. The annual GSL new loan volume from nonfederal sources 
currently exceeds $9 billion.) Proponents argued that federal civil 
rights guarantees must accompany important programs for post- 
secondary education. Further, failure of student aid to trigger 
coverage violated the basic principle behind the civil rights laws: 
federal aid ought not support discrimination. 

Opponents argued that principal recipients, those who initially 
get the aid, must be distinguished from secondary ones, just as 
legal recipients must be distinguished from economic ones. 
Otherwise institutions cannot be certain whether they are cov- 
ered or not. Opponents added that while some colleges niay re- 
ceive .substantial support from students who have Pell Grants or 
GSL's, that support comes from students by their choice, not the 
government's. If a school discriminates against students, the stu- 
dents can enroll in other institutions and take their federal aid 
with them. 

Should Legislation Change or 
Limit Provisions About Abortion? 

Legislators also jsked whether broadening the scope of cover- 
age of Title IX would result in noncompliance with policies 
against abortion. The Title IX statute did not refer to pregnancy 
or abortion. But the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare addressed these issues in regulations promulgated in 1975, 
The regulations prohibited recipients of federal financial assis- 
tance from discriminating against or excluding any student from 
an education program or activity, "on the basis of such student's 
pregnancy, childbirth, false pregnancy, termination of preg- 
nancy or recovery therefrom" unless the student voluntarily 
Q-^'^quests to participate in a separate program. Recipients must 
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grant leaves of absence for these conditions. At the conclusion of 
the leave, the student must be reinstated to the status she held 
vwhen the leave began. Moreover, recipients must treat these con- 
ditions in the same manner "as any other temporary disability" 
with respect to any medical or hospital benefit, service, plan or 
policy that they admini.ster, operate, offer, or participate in. Simi- 
lar requirements pertained to employees. (34 CFR t06) 

The abortion provisions, like other Title IX rules, did not 
apply to educational institutions that qualify for the religious 
exemption stated in the statute: 

...this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
which is controlled by a religious organization if the appli- 
cation of this subsection would not be consistent with the 
religious tenets of such organization; . . . (Section 901(a)(3)) 

However, not all schools with abortion policies in conflict with 
Title IX regulations qualified for this exemption. Some of these 
schools are not religious (public schools and public colleges and 
universities are not, nor are many private schools and colleges). 
Others neither are controlled by a religious organization nor 
have religious tenets inconsistent with the regulations. S.557 
extended "the religious exemption to operations of an "entity," 
not just an educational institution, controlled by a religious orga- 
nization, provided the organization also met the religious tenets 
test (museums or hospitals with education programs, for 
example). 

The Supreme Court's narrow interpretation of coverage in 
Grove City College permitted schools to have abortion policies 
deemed discriminatory under Title IX regulations^s long as 
those policies do not apply to programs or activities receiving 
federal financial assistance. If a school's health insurance plan 
had no federal funding, it would not have to cover abortions. 
However, amending Title IX to cover entire institutions if any 
part received federal financial assistance presumably meant that 
the such policies would violate the regulations. Opponents ar- 
gued that expanding coverage of Title IX to "all the activities of 
institutions receiving federal funds, would even require hospitals 
with teaching programs to provide abortions to the general pub- 
lic as well as to students and faculty members. 

The Senate added two floor amendments pertaining to abor- 
tion to S.557. (The House retained both amendments.) The Dan- 
forth amendmer* n^ovided: 

• that Title IX could not be construed "to require or prohibit 
O any person, or public or private entity, to provide or pay 
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SLteHf^'"'? Z 'T'^'j '"'^'"^'"g use of facilities, 
related to an abortion," and 

• . that this provision could not be used to impose penalties on 
anyone who is seeking or has received any benefit or ser- 
vice related to a legal abortion. 

The Weicker amendment provided that no provision of the 
Civil Rights Restoration Act (i.e., S.557) or amendment made by 

form of *° ''^^"'"'^ ''^'''^ ^""d "--"Pients to per- 

form or pay for an abortion. The Danforth amendment repealed 
Title IX regulations that required institutions to include abortion 

other %Z^r/r'''^'°' '"'"'^"'^ P'^"^ they offer (though 
other forms of discrimination with respect to leeal abortion, 

d"S'tT°'?^'^- ^" WeickSitdmen 
lei^ation f r requirements. It only stated that the 

egislation to overturn Grove City College hy itself, did not estab- 
lish such requirements. , v. ^ ui coidu 

Supporters of the Danforth amendment argued that the feder- 
al government ought not require educational institutions to pro- 
vide or pay for abortion simply because they receive federal 
financial assistance. Congress enacted Title IX in 1972, one-half 
year before the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Roe v. W^fh^ 
women have a constitulional right to decide whether to termi- 
nate certain pregnancies. It would not have r tended that reeula- 
hons issued pursuant to the statute contain such requirements 
Opponents argued that Congress should simply restore to Title IX 
and the other civil rights laws the broad coverage these laws had 
before Grove C ty. In no other respect than abortion, theyldded 
would the legislation change what constitutes "discrimination" 
or "nondiscrimination." >-i«-nnaiion 
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NAIA and NCAA Team 
Competition Winners 



Beloiv are the results of all NAIA and NCAA team competitions 
during the 1987-1988 seasons. Note that several NCAA divisions 
do .lot have championship competitions. 



National 



Baseball 

Bai^ketball 

Crosij Countn' 

Football 
Diribion I 
Division II 

Golf 

Gyninasiics 

Soaer 

SoHball 

Swim, and Diving 
Tennis 

Track and Field 
Indoor 
Outdoor 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 



Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
1987-1988 Team Champions 



Men 



Lewis-Clark, Idaho 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Adams State, Colo. 

Cameron, Okla. 

Univ. of Wise. Stevens Point. 

Huntingdon, Ala. 

College of Boca Raton, Fla. 

Driiry, Mo. 
Lander* S.C. 



Wayland Baj)tist, Tex. 
Azusa Pacific, Calif. 



Simon Fraser, B.C. 



Women 



Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Simon Fraser Univ., B.C. 



Centenary. La. 
Berry. Ga. 

Pacific Lutheran, Wash. 
Univ. of Wise., Eau Claire 
Flagler, Fla. 

Wayland Baptist, Te.x. 
Prairie View A 6j M, Tex. 

Brigham Young, Hawaii 



ERLC 



OTURCE: IHHT-HH MIA CluwipionMps Smmmir}' Book, Ofllce of Communications, National 
Aiisociation of Intercollegiate Athletics. Kansas City. Mo. 
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National Collegiate Athletic Association 
1987-1988 Team Champions 

Men Women 



Baseball 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 

Basketball 
Divi:;ion I 
Division II 
Division III 

Cros*; Country 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 



Fencing 

Field Hockey 
Divi.<ion I 
Division III 

Football 
Division I- A A 
Division H 
Division III 

Golf 
Division I 
Division H 
Division III 

Gymnastics 

Ice Hockey 
Division I 
Division HI 

Lacros.se 
Division I 
Division ill 

Rifle 

(Men's Women's) 
Skiing 

(Men's Women's) 

Socxer 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 




Stanford. Calif. 
Florida Southern. Fla. 
Ithaca Coll.. N.Y. 

Univ. of Kansas. 
Univ. of Lowell. Mass. 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Ohio 

Univ. ol'Arkansas, Faycttcvilie 
Edinboro Univ. of Pa. 
North Central Coll.. II. 



Columbia. N.Y. 

Univ. of Maryland 
Bloomsburg Univ. of Pa. 

Northeast Louisiana Univ. 
Troy State Univ. Ala. 
Wagner Coll.. N.Y. 

U.C.L.A.. Calif 
Univ. of Tampa. Fla. 
Calif State. Stanislaus. Calif 

U.C.LA.. Calif 



Lake Superior State. Mich. 
Univ. of Wisconsin. River Falls 



Syracuse. N.Y. 
Hobart. N.Y. 

West Virginia Univ. 

Univ. of Utah 



Clemson. S.C. 

Southern Conn. State Univ. 
Univ. of North Carohna. 
Greensboro. N.C. 



Louisiana Tech. Univ., La. 
Hampton Univ.. Va. 
Concordia Coll.. Minn. 



University of Oregon 
Cahf State Poly., Calif 
Coll. of St. Thomas^ Minn, and 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Oslikosh. 

Wayne State Univ., Mich. 



Univ. of Tulsa, Okla. 



Univ. of Alabama 



Temple, Pa. 
Trenton State, NJ. 

West Virginia Univ. 

Univ. of Utah 

Univ. of North Carolina 

Univ. of Rochester, N.Y. 
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Men 



Women 



SonbaU 
Division 1 
Division II 
Division III 

Swimming and Diving 
Division I 
Division II 
Division HI 

Tennis 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 

Track and Field 
Indoor 
Division I 
Division II 

Division III 
Outdoor 
Division I 
Division H 
Division III 

Volleyball 
Division I 
Division II 

Division Ml 

Water Polo 

Wrestling 
Division I 
Division II 
Division III 



Univ. of Texas 

Calif. State, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Kenyon, Ohio 

Stanford, Calif. 
Chapman, Calif. 
Washington and Lee, Va. 



Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
St. Augustine*s, N.C. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, La Crosse 

U.C.L.A., Calir. 
Abilene Christian, Tex. 
Univ. of Wisconsin, La Crosse 

U.C.L.A., Calif. 



U.C.L.A., Calif. 

Calif. State, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Central Coll, la. 

Univ. of Texas 

Calif. State, Northridge, Calif. 
Kenyon, Ohio 

Stanford, Calif. 

S. Illinois, Edwardsville 

Mary Washington, Va. 



Louisiana State Univ. 
St. Augustine's, N.C. 
Abilene Christian Univ.,Tx. 
Christopher Newport, Va. 

Louisiana State Univ. 
Abilene Christian, Tex. 
Christopher Newport, Va. 

Univ. of Hawaii 
Calif. Slate Univ., Northridge, 
Calif. 

Univ. of Calif., San Diego, 
Calif. 



Univ of Calif, Berkeley 

Ariz. State Univ. 
N.D. State Univ. 
St. Lawrence, N.Y. 



SOURCE: "1987-6d NCAA Team Championships Dates and Sites," SCAA Nova Ounc 8, 1988), 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
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Supreme Court Decisions: 
1987-1988 Term 



Mow is a list 0/1987-1988 term United States Supreme Court 
decisions relevant to higher education. 



Case Vote 



Ruling 



' sr foreigners cannot be denied entrance to 

the United States solely because (hey be- 
long to- communist-amilated organiza- 
tions. The split ruling merely upheld a de- 
cision of the U.S. ciraiit Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia and did not 
set a national precedent. 



Marion \\ Ortiz 
(56 USLW 4090) 



4-4 



Nonminorities who consider an aOlrma- 
tive action plan unfair must challenge ihc 
plan before a settlement has been reached, 
the Court ruled, but the split decision 
merely upheld the 2nd U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruling and did not set a nation- 
al precedent. The Court, however, has 
agreed to revisit the issue next term in 
JWerson County, Ala., Pensonncl Board k 
W'//A;^(56 USLW 3859). 



St. Louis K Praprotnik 
(56 USLW 4201) 



University of California v. 
Public Employment Relations 
Board (56 USLW 4334) 

ERIC 



7-1 Unless unconstitutional actions by supervi- 
sory employees represent ofticial policy, 
the employer-including school districts- 
cannot be held liable for civil rights viola- 
tions. While the ruling limits the liability 
districts could face from employees who 
claim their supervisors violated their civil 
rights, three of the justices set forth mark- 
edly diflerent reasoning for their conclti- 
fiion, weakening the impact of the ruling. 

6-2 Schools and colleges may not deliver 
tmion mail through their campus mail 
f^y^Xcmf^ because it would violate the pri- 
vate express statutes that establish the mo- 

P nopoly of the U.S. po.stal service. 
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Cat>c Vote Ruling 

Twynor v, Turnage 4-3 UnlcisS an alcniiolic's drinking is caused by 

(56 USLW 4319) an underlying psychological disorder, he 

or slie cannot qualifv for extended vctei^ 
fn's education benefits. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration can extend the deadline for 
disabled veterans, but the Court upheld a 
VA rule that said alcoholics ^vho^e oisnbil- 
ity is caused by **\villful niistionduct" are 
ineligthle. 



South Oirolina w Baker 7-1 Congress legally can tax the bonds school 

(56 USLW 4311) boards use to finance capital projects* a 

move that could reduce the bond's appeal 
and hamper districts* ability to fund new 
construction. While the ruling allows Om- 
gi-ess to tax such bonds, observers said 
such a move depends ns nuich on |)olitics 
as the courts because tax-exempt bonds 
are very popular. 



Florida i'. Long 5-4 
(56 USLW 4718) 



Employers do not have to reimburse em- 
ployees whose retirement benefits were 
reduced because of their sex if the reduc- 
tion took place befo/e the Court \s 1983 rul» 
ing In Arizona dovcntiug Committee v. 
S'ot'Hs (463 U.S, 1063), which made sex- 
difTerentiatcd benefits illegal. 



Wntson i». Forth Worth Bank 8-0 Employees may use statistical evidence to 
(56 USLW 4922) prove (hat subjective factors such as inter- 

views had a "disparate impact*' on minor- 
ity hiring and pron. »on, regardless of 
whether the employci' intended to dis- 
criminate. The ruling could expose schools 
and colleges to more lawsuits under Title 
VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which 
bars Job discrimination based on race, sex, 
religion, and national origin. 



(^mimunication Workers 5-3 
I'. Beck 

(56 USLW 5857) 



Workers who are recjuired to pay union 
dues even if they are not union members 
may regain any portion of their dues 
spent on activities not related to collective 
bargaining, contract administration, or 
processing of grievances. 



XOURCE: Ekhication Daily. Special Supplement. July 1988. 
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Academic Freedom: 
Censured Administrations 



The Jbllowin^ is a list of administrations that have been censured 
by the American Association of University Professors for viola- 
tions of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. The NEA is an endorser of the 1940 Statement, Cen- 
sure is not visited upon the entire institution or upon thefacultyy 
but specifically upon the present administration. The term 
^'administration"" i.icludes the administrative officers and the gov- 
erning board of the institution. 

Censured Administrations > 

South Dakota State Colleges and Universities under 

South Dakota Board of Regents ^ 1962 

Grove City College, Pa 1963 

University of the Ozarks, Ark. ^ 1964 

Nebraska State Colleges^ 1965 

Amarillo College, Tex 1968 

Frank Phillips College, Tex 1969 

Central State University, Okla..... 1969 

Southern Arkansas University 1971 

Onondaga Community College, N.Y 1972 

Colorado School of Mines 1973 

Rider College, NJ 1973 

Camden County College, N J 1974 

Virginia Community College System 1975 

Concordia Seminary, Mo 1975 

Houston Baptist University 1975 

Murray State University, Ky 1976 

Blinn College, Tex 1976 

Marquette University, Wise 1976 

University of Osteopathic Medicine and 
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Health Sciences, la 

Wilkes College, Pa 

O JtP University of New York 




1977 
1977 
1977 
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University of Detroit 1978 

Phillips County Community College, Ark 1978 

University of Maryland^ 1978 

University of Texas of the Permian Basin 1979 

Wingate College, N.C 1979 

Olivet College, Mich 1980 

Nichols College, Mass 1980 

Bridgewater State College, Mass 1981 

Yeshiva University, N.Y 1982 

Eastern Oregon State College 1982 

University of Idaho 1983 

Sonoma State University, Calif. 1983 

Auburn UrJversity, Ala 1983 

American International College, Mass 1983 

Illinois College of Optometry 1984 

Metropolitan Community Colleges, Mo 1984 

University of Northern Colorado 1984 

Westminster College of Salt Lake City, Utah 1985 

Southwestern Adventist College, Tex 1985 

Temple University, Pa 1985 

Oklahoma College of Osteopathic M* dicine and Surgery... 1985 

Talladega College, Ala 1986 

Southern Nazarene University, Okla 1937 

Morgan State University, Md 1987 

The Catholic University of Puerto Rico 1987 

Husson College, Me 1987 

Calflin College, SC 1988 

Hillsdale College, Michigan 1988 

University of Judaism, Calif 1988 

Maryland Institute, College of Art 1988 



ERIC 



SOURCE: "Censured Administration.s," Acadeuw Only-August. 1987), p. 2. 

•The 1940 Statewciit of Pr'niciple.^ au Aaulvmk Frccilmi and Tenure may be 
found in the January-February, 1986 issue oi' Academe . 

^Censure was voted specifically on the South Dakota Board of* Regents, with 
respect to a case which (K'Curred at South Dakota State University. ^lensure waj> 
not directed against the local or central administrative oflicens. The Regents also 
have sole responsibility with respect to a case which occurred in 1966 at North- 
ern Stale College. 

^Censure was voted specifically on the Board of* Trustees, and not on the 
institution's administrative officers. 

^Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees of the Nebraska State 
Colleges, with respect to a case which occurred at Wayne State College. Censure 
was not directed against the local or administrative oflicers. 

^VVill be removed from censure list as soon as university trustees make pro- 
posed changes in policies governing faculty hiring and dismissal. 
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Higher Educatic n Books: 
A Selected Bibliography 



This hihliography includes recent titles of particular note. FolloW' 
ing the main entries is a list of re, jarch reports published by the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) and the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Higher Education. 

Books 

Nadya Aisenberg and Mc \ Harrington, Women of Academe: 
Outsiders in the Sacred Grove (University of Massachusetts Press, 
1983). 

Lawrence M. Aleamoni, ed., Techniques for Evaluating and 
ImpTvving Instruction (New Directions for Teaching and Uarning 
no. 31, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Michael Allen, The Goals of Universities (Open University 
Press, 1988). 

Philip G. Altbach and Robert 0. Berdahl, eds.. Higher Educa- 
tion in American Society, revised edition (Prometheus Books, 

1987) . 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities, M- 
norities in Public Higher Education: At A Turning Point (AACSU 

1988) . 

Margaret J. Barr and Associates, Student Scnncc.r and the Law: 
A Handbook for Practitioners (Jo^^ey-Ba^iii, 1988). 

Terrel Bell, The ThiUccnth Man: A Reagan Cabinet Memoir 
(The Free Press, 1988). 

James L. Bess Collegiality and Bureaucracy in t: , :J^dcrn Uni- 
versity: The Influence of Information and Power on Decision-mak- 
ing Structures (Teachers College Press, 1988). 

William Birch, The Challenge to Higher Education: Reconciling 
Responsibilities to Scholarship and to Society (Open University 
Q ^ress, 1988). 

ERJC 7 , 
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Howard R. Bowen, Academic Recollections (Macmillan, 1988). 

Dorothy Bray and Marcia J. Belcher, Issues in Student Assess- 
nient (New Directions fOi Community Colleges, no. 59, Jossey-Bass, 
1987). 

Ralph G. Brockett, Continuing Education in the Year ZOOO (New 
Directions for Continuing Education^ no. 56, Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

Ralph G. Brockett, ed., Ethical Issues in Adult Education 
(Teachers College Press, 1988). 

Stephen D. Brookfield, Developing Critical Thinkers: Challen^f- 
ing Adults to Explore Alternative Ways of Thinking and Acting 
Qossey-Bass, 1987). 

Margaret N. Bussigel, Innoxation Pwcesses in Medical Educa- 
tion (Praeger, 1988). 

Alvin S. Bynum, Black Student/White Counselor: Developing 
Effective Relationships (Alexandria Books, 1988). 

V. R. Cardozier, American Higher Education: An International 
Perspective (Gower Publishing, 1988). 

Robert Caruso and Will W, Travelstead, eds.. Enhancing Cam- 
pus Judicial Systems (New Directions for Student Services^ no. 39, 
Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

FMen Earle Chaifee and William G. Tierney, Collegiate Culture 
mid Leadership Stmtegies (Macmillan, 1988). 

Mariam Chamberlain, ed.. Women in Academe: Progress and 
Pwspccts (Russeil Sage Foundation, 1988). 

Burton R. Clark, The Academic Profession: National^ Discipline 
my and Institutional Settings (University of California Press, 

1987) . 

Burton R. Clark, The Academic Life: Small Worlds, Different 
Worlds (Princeton, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1987). 

Geraldine J. Clilford and James W. Guthrie, Ed. School: A ErieJ 
for Professional Education (University of Chicago Press, 1988). 

Karen Levin Coburn and Madge Lav^^rence Treeger. Letting Go: 
A Parents Guide to Todays College Experience (Adler and Adle/, 

1988) . 

Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer, The Collegiate Func- 
tion of Community Colleges: Fostering Higher Learning Through 
Q Curriculum and Student Transfer (Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

ERIC 7P 
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Michael Collins, Competence in Adult Education: A New Perspec- 
tive (University Press of America, 1987). 

James Grouse, The Case Against the SAT (University of Chicago 
Press, 1988), 

Leigh DeNeef, Craufurd Goodwin, and Ellen Stern McCrate, 
eds.. The Academic's Handbook (Duke University Press, 1988). 

Judith S. Eaton, ed.. Colleges of Choice: The Enabling Impact of 
the Community Colleges (Macmillan, 1988). 

Kenneth E. Eble, The Craft of Teaching: A Guide to Mastering 
the Professor's Arty 2nd ed. (Jossey-3ass, 1988). 

Elwood B. Ehrle, Managing the Academic Enterprise: Case Stud- 
ies for Dc'ans and Provosts (Macmillan, 1988). 

Fenwick W. English, Curriculum Management for Schools^ Col- 
leges, and Business (C.C. Thomas, 1987). 

Joanne R. Euster, The Academic Library Director: Management 
Activities and Effectiveness (Greenwood Press, 1987). 

John Mack Faragher and Florence Howe, eds.. Women and 
Higher Education in American History (Norton, 1988). 

Christie Farnham, ed.. The Impact of Feminist Research in the 
Academy (Indiana University Press, 1988). 

James L. Fischer, Martha W. Tack, and Karen J. Wheeler, The 
Effective College President (Macmillan, 1988). 

Carol Frances et al.. Strategic Decision-Making: Key Questions 
and Indicators for Trustees (Association of Go^'erning Boards, 
1988). 

Roger L. Geiger, Privatization of h.gher Education: Internation- 
al Trends and Issues (Interbook, 1988). 

Norman S. Giddan, Community and Social Support for College 
Students (Charles C. Thomas, 1988), 

Craufurd D. W. Goodwin and Michael Nacht, Abroad and 
Beyond: Patterns in American Overseas Education (Cambridge 
University Press, 1988). 

Madeline F. Green, ed,. Leaders for a New Era: Strategies for 
Higher Education (Macmillan, 1988). 

Arnold B. Grobman, Urban State Universities: An Unfinished 
Q ^'2tional \genda (Praeger, 1988). 
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Theodore L. Gross, Partners in Education: How Colleges Can 
Work with Schools to Improve Teaching and Learning Qossey-Bass, 
1988). c>v / 

Thomas R. Guskey. Improving Student Learning in College 
Classrooms (Charles C. Thomas, 1987). 

Harold H. Haak, Victim to Victor: A Year in the Life of a 
University President (American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, 1988). 

Diane F. Halpern, ed.. Student Outcomes Assessment: What 
Institutions Stand to Gain (New Directions in Higher Education, 
no. 59, Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

Fred F. Harcleroad and Allan W. Ostar, Colleges and Universi- 
ties for Change: American's Comprehensive Public State Colleges 
and Universities (American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities Press, 1987). 

G. A. Hartford, Jr., Hazardous Waste Management in Educa- 
tional Institutions (National Association of College and University 
Business Ofiicers, 1988). 

Barry Heermann, Teaching and Learning With Computers: a 
Guide for College Faculty and Administration Qossey-Bass, i988), 

Marjorie Heins, Cutting the Mustard: Affirmative Action and 
the Nature of Excellence (Faber and Faber, 1987). 

Deborah H. Holdstein, On Composition and Computers (Modern 
Language Association, 1987). 

Cooper B. Holmes, The Head-Injured College Student (Charles C. 
Thomas, 1988). 

Pal Hutchins and Alan Witzdorff, eds., Developing Experiential 
Learning (New Directions for Teaching and Learning number 35, 
Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

Ronald J. Ingersoll, The Enrollment Problem: Proven Manage- 
ment Techniques (Macmillan, 1888). 

Joseph James and Diane Hauser, Now What? Readings on Sur- 
viving (and Even Enjoying) Your First Experience in College Teach- 
ing second ed. (Copley Publishing, 1988). 

Robert F. Jch. .ston and Christopher G. Edwards, Entrepreneur- 
ial Science: New Links Between Corporations, Universities, and 
Government (Greenwood Press, 1987). 

Manuel J. Justiz and Lars G. Bjork eds.. Higher Education 
Research and Public Policy (Macmillan, 1988). 
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Joseph Katz et al., A New Vitality in General Education (Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, 1988). 

Joseph Katz and Mildred Henry, Turning Professors Into Teach- 
ers: A New Approach to Faculty D-^velopment and Student Learn- 
ing (Macmillan, 1988). 

H.R. Kells, Self-Study Processes: A Guide for Postsecondary and 
Similar Service Oriented Institutions and Programs (Macmillan, 



Marvel Lang and Clinita A. Ford, eds. Black Student Retention 
in Higher Education (Charles C. Thomas, 1988), 

Paul Lawrence, Unsportsmanlike Conduct: The National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association and the Business of Football (Praeger, 



Larry Leslie and Paul Erinkman, The Economic Value of Higher 
Education (Macmillan, 1988). 

Lionel S. Lewis, Cold War on Campus: A Study of the Politics of 
Organizational Control (Transaction BooIiS, 1988). 

Robert L. Linn, ed.. Educational Measurement 3rd edition (Mac- 
millan, 1988). 

Susan H. McLeod, ed., Writmg Across the Curriculum: The Sec- 
ond Stage (New Directions for Teaching and Learnings no, 36, 
Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

James H. McMillan, ed., Assessing Students^ Learning [New Di- 
rections foi Teaching and Learningy number 34. Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

Raphael Magallan, The Broken Web (Thomas Rivera Center, 
1988). 

Theodore J. Marchese, The Search Committee Handbook: A 
Guide to Recruiting Administrators (American Association for 
Higher Education, 1988), 

Peter T. Marsh, ed.. Contesting the Boundaries of Liberal and 
Professional Education: The Syracuse Experiment (Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, ltf88). 

Josef Martin, pseud.. To Rise Above Principle: The Memoirs of 
an Unreconstructed Dean (University of Illinois Press, 1988). 

Robert May, ed.. Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy in a College 
Context (Praeger, 1987). 

Gary F Miller, The Meaning of General Education: The Emer- 
gence of a Curriculum Paradigm (New York, Teachers College 
Press, 1988). 



1988). 



1987). 
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Richard L Miller, Evaluating Faculty for Promotion and Tenure 
(Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

National Association of College and University Attorneys, Sex- 
ual Harassment on Campus: A Legal Compendium (NACUA, 
1988). 

Donn C. Neal, ed.. Consortia and Interinstitucional Cooperation 
(Macmillan, 1988). 

Michael T. Nettles and A. Robert Thoeny, Toward Black Un- 
dergraduate Student Equality in American Higher Education 
(Greenwood, 1988). 

Frank Newman, Choosing Quality: Reducing Conflict Between 
the State and University (Education Commission of the States, 
1987). 

Philip M. Nowlen, A New Approach to Continuing Education 
for Business and the Professions: The Performance Model (Macmil- 
lan, 1^88). 

Kenneth H. Ostrander, The Legal Structure of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Education (Greenwood Press, 19871. 

George L. Pamental, Ethics in the Business Curriculum: A Pre- 
liminary Survey of Undergraduate Business Programs (University 
Press of America, 1988). 

Robert L. Payton, Philanthropy: Voluntary Action for the Pub- 
lic Good (Macmillan, 1988). 

Carol R. Pearson, Donna L. Shavlik, and Judith G. Touchton, 
Educating the Majority: Women Challenge Tradition in Higher 
Education (Macmillan, 1988). 

Roland Conrad Person, A New Path: Undergraduate Libraries 
at United States and Canadian Universities, 1949-1987 (Green- 
wood Press, 1988). 

Jack J. Phillips, Recruiting, Training, and Retraining New Em- 
ployees: Managing the Transition from College to Work (Jossey- 
Bass, 1987). 

Patricia R. Plante, The Art of Decision-Making: Issues and Cases 
in Higher Education (Macmillan, 1987). 

Lyman W. Porter and Lawrence E. McKibbin, Management 
Education and Development: Drift or Thrust into the zlst Centu- 
ry? (McGraw-Hill, 1988). 

David R. Powers, Mary F. Powers, Frederick Betz and Carol B. 
Aslanian, Higher Education in Partnership with Industry (Jossey- 
Bass, 1988). 
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Professional and Organizational Development Network in 
Higher Education, To Improve the Academy: Resources for Stu- 
dent, Faculty, and Institutional Development (New Forums Press, 
1988). 

Professional Preparation Network, Strengthening the Ties that 
Bind: Integrating Undergraduate Liberal and Professional Study 
(Professional Preparation Project, 1988). 

Miroslav Pecujiic, The University of the Future: The Yugosla- 
vian Experience (Greenwood Press, 1987). 

Joyce Ralston and Tony Ralston, The Sabbatical Book (Roylott 
Press, 1988). 

Marjorie Reeves, The Crisis in Higher Education: Competence, 
Delight and the Common Good (Open University Press, 1988). 

Richard C. Richardson Jr. and Louis Bender, Fostering Minority 
Access and Achievement in Higher Education Qossey-Bass, 1988). 

Derek Rowntree, Assessing Students: How Shall We Know 
Them? (Nichols, 1987). 

Kevin Ryan and George F. McLean, eds.. Character Develop- 
ment in Schools and Beyond (Praeger, 1987). 

Kenneth G. Ryder, James W. Wilson and Associates, Coopera- 
tive Education in a New Era: Understanding and Strengthening 
the Links Between College and the Workplace Qossey-Bass, 1988). 

Hans G. Schultze, ed.. Adults in Higher Education: Policies and 
Practice in Great Britain and North America (Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1988). 

Kans G. Schultze and David Istance, eds.. Recurrent Education 
Revisited: Modes of Participation and Financing {Canadian Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, 1988). 

Byron Sherwin, Context and Content: Higher Jewish Learning 
in America (Spertus College Press, 1987). 

Ira Shor, ed., Freire in the Classroom: A Sourcebook for Libera- 
tory Teaching (Heinemann Books, 1987). 

Kenneth Sirotnik and John Goodlad, eds., School-University 
Partnerships in Action: Concepts, Cases and Concerns (Teachers 
College Press, 1988). 



Michael C. Smith, Coping with Crime on Campus (Macmillan, 
O 8). 
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E. Michael Staman, Managing Information in Higher Education 
(New Directions for Institutional Research, no. 55, Jossey-Bass, 

1987) . 

Thomas M. Stanback, Computerization and the Transforma- 
tion of Employment: Government, Hospitals, and Universities 
(Westview Press, 1987). 

Joan S. Stark and Lisa A. Mets, eds.. Improving Teaching and 
Learning Through Research {New Directions for Institutional Re- 
search, no. 57, Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

David W. Stewart and Henry A. Spille, Diploma Mills: Degrees 
of Fraud (Macmillan, 1988). 

Martha McGinty Stodt and William M. Klepper, eds.. Increasing 
Retention: Academic and Student Affairs Administrators in Part- 
nership {New Directions for Higher Education, no. 60, Jossey-Bass, 

1988) . 

Daniel C. Thompson, A Black Elite: A Profile of Graduates of 
UNCF Colleges (Greenwood Press, 1986). 

Malcolm Tight, Academic Freedom (Open University Press, 
1988). 

Winnifred Tomm and Gordon Hamilton, eds.. Gender Bias in 
Scholarship: The Pervasive Prejudice (Humanities Press Interna- 
tional, 1988). 

Allan Tucker and Robert A. Bryan, The Academic Dean: Dove, 
Dragon Diplomat? (Macmillan, 1987). 

Bruce W. Tuckman and F. Craig Johnson, Effective College 
Management: The Outcome Approach (Praeger, 1987). 

M. Lee Upcraft and Margaret J. Barr, Managing Student Affairs 
Effectively {New Directions for Student Services, no. 41, Jossey-Bass, 
1988). 

Joan Van Tol, ed., Sexual Harassment on Campus: A Legal 
Compendium (National Association of College and University 
Attorneys, 1988). 

Tony Vellela, New Voices: Student Political Activisiv, in the '80s 
and '90s (South End Press, 1988). 

Maryellen Gleason Weimer, ed.. Teaching Large Classes Well 
{New Directions for Teaching and Learning, no. 32, Jossey-Bass, 
1987). 

Jon F. Wergin and Larry A. Braukamp, Evaluating Adminis- 
trative Services and Programs {New Directions for Institutional 
Research, no. 56, Jossey-Bass, 1987). ^Mr>> 
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Paul Wcstmcyer, Effective Teaching in Adult and Higher Educa- 
tion (Charles C. Thomas, 1988). 

John B. Williams HI, ed.. Desegregating America's Colleges and 
Universities: T:tle VI Regulation of Higher Education (Teachers 
College Press, 1988). 

Wellford W. Wilms and Richard W. Moore, eds.. Marketing 
Strategies for Changing Times (New Directions for Community Col- 
legesy no. 60, Jossey-Bass, 1988). 

Howard Wolf, The Education of a Teacher: Essays on American 
Culture (Prometheus Press, 1987). 

Bernard D. Yancey, Applying Statistics in Institutional Re- 
search (New Dimensions for Institutional Research^ no. 58, Jossey- 
Bass, 1988). 

Robert E. Young and Kenneth E. Eble, eds.. College Teaching 
and Learning: Preparing for New Commitments (New Directions 
for Teaching and Learning, i.o. 33, Jossey-Bass, 1988). 



ERIC-ASHE Research Reports: 1987 

(Obtainable from ERIC-ASHE Research Reports, The George 
Washington University, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, 
DC 20026. Price: $10.00 per copy or $60.00 per year.) 

1987-1. Jay L. Chronister and Thomas R. Kepple, Jr., Incentive 
Early Retirement Programs for Faculty: Innovative Responses to a 
Changing Environment. 

1987-2. Barbara E. Taylor, Working Effectively with Trustees: 
Building Cooperative Campus Leadership. 

1987-3. Nancy S. Nash and Elizabeth M. Hawthorne, Formal 
Recognition of Employer-Sponsored Instruction. 

1987-4. Charles S. Claxton and Patricia H. Murrell, Learning 
Styles: Implications for Improving Educational Practices. 

1987-5. Sharon A. McDade, Higher Education Leadership: En- 
hancing Skills through Professional Development Programs. 

1987-6. Richard L. Alfred and Julie Weissman, Higher Educa- 
tion and the Public Trust: Improving Stature in Colleges and 
Universities. . 

1987-7. Maryann Jacobi, Alexander Astin, and Frank Ayala, 
Jr., College Student Outcomes Assessment: A Talent Development 
^ Perspective. 
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Forthcoming Academic 
Meetings, 1989 



The following list contains the dates, sites, and contact telephone 
numbers for many of the larger academic meetings scheduled to 
he held in 1989, 

American Anthropological Association, 1703 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-232-8800): Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 15-19, 1989. 

American Association for Higher Education^ One Dupont 
Circle, N.W. Washington^ J.C. 20036 (202-293-6440): Chicago, 
April 2-5, 1989. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science^ 
1333 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-326-6450): San 
Francisco, Jan. 15-20, 1989. 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities^ 

One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-293-7070): 
Baltimore, Nov. 22-24, 1989. 

American Association of University Professors^ 1012 14th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202-737-5900): Washing- 
ton, D.C, June 13-18, 1989. 

American Association of University Student&s 3831 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 (215-387-3100): Providence, April 
6-9, 1989. 

American Astronomical Society, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-328*^2010): Boston, Jan. 8-12, 1989 
and Ann Arbor, June 11-15, 1989. 

American Chemical Society, 1155 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036 (202-872-4401): Dallas, April 9-14, Miami, Sept. 10- 
15, and Honolulu, Dec. 17-22, 1989. 

American Council of Learned Societies, 228 E. 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-697-1505): Washington, D.C, April 6- 
0~ 1989. 
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American Council on Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 {202-939-9410): San D'w^^^ 18-21, 
1989. 

American Dietetic Association, 208 S. LaSalk bn . licago, 
111. 60604 (312-899-0040): Kansas City, Oct. 23-27, 19£\9. 

American Economic Association, Suite 809, Ox.'brd House, 
1313 21st Avenue, S., Nashville, Tenn. 37212 {61o-:j22-2595): 
Atlanta, Dec. 28-30, 1989. 

American Educational Research Association, i;V30 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 {202-223-9484>;): San 
Francisco, March 27-31, 1989. 

American Historical Association, 400 A Street, S.E., V/ashing- 
ton, D.C. 20003 (202-544-2422): San Francisco, Dec. 27-30, 1989. 

American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 370 
L'Enfant Prominade, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20024 (202-646- 
7400): Arlington, Va., May 2-4, 1989. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 345 E. 47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-705-7660): San Francisco, November 
5-10, 1989. 

American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
111. 60611 (312-944-6780): Dallas, June 24-29, 1989. 

American Mathematical Association of Two-Year Colleges, 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif, 95401 (707)-829-0606: 
Baltimore, Oct., 25-29, 1989. 

American Mathematical Society, 201 Charles Street, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 02904 (401-272-9500): Phoenix, Jan. 11-14, 1989. 

American Nurses Association, 2420 Pershing Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64108 (800-821-5834 or 816^74-5720): Boston, June 15-21, 
1989. 

American Philological Association, See listing for Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America. 

American Physical Therapy Association, 1111 North Fairfax, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 (703-684-2782): Las Vegas, June 12-16, 1989. 

American Political Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-483-2512): Atlanta, 
Aug. 31 - Sept. 3, 1989. 

American Psychiatric Association^ 1400 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
Q ington, D.C. 20005 (202-682-6220): San Francisco, May 6-11, 1989. 
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American Psychoanalytic Association, 309 E. 49th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-752-0450} San Francisco, May 3-7, 
1989. 

American Psychological Association, 1200 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (202.95?.7710): New Orleans, Aug. 11-15, 1989. 

American Public Health Association, 1015 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-789-5600); Chicago, Oct. 22-27, 1989. 

American Society for Engineering Education, 11 Dupont Cir- 
cle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-293-7080); Lincoln, Ne., 
June 25-29, 1989. 

American Society for Information Science, 1424 16th Street, 
N.W., Suite 404, Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-462-1000); Wash- 
ington, D.C, Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1989. 

American Society of Agronomy, 677 S. Segoe Road, Madison, 
Wise. 53711 (608-273-8080) Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 15-20, 1989. 

American Society of Animal Science, 309 W. Clark, Cham- 
paign, III 61820 (217^356-3182); Lexington, Ky., Aug. 1-4, 1989. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 345 E. 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-705-7740): San Francisco, Dec. 
10-15* 1989. 

American Society of Zoologists, Box 2739, California Lutheran 
University, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 9136C (805-492-3585); Boston, 
Dec. 27-30, 1989. 

American Society on Aging, 833 Market Street, Suite 516, San 
Francisco, Calif 94103 (415-543-2617): Washington, D.C, March 
17-21, 1989. 

American Sociological Association^ 1722 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-833-3410): San Francisco, Aug. 9-13, 
1989. 

American Speech-Language-Hearing As:;ociation, 10801 
Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. 20^52 (301-897-5700): St. Louis, 
Nov. 17-20, 1989. 

American Statistical Association, 1429 Duke Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314 (703-694-1221); Washington, D.C, Aug. 6-10, 1989. 

Archaec1c;^ical Institute of America, Box 1901, Kenmore Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 02215 (617-353-9361); Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5-9, 
9^89. 
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Association for Institutional Reseaich, 314 Stone Building, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32306 (904-644-4470): 
Baltimore, Apr. 29-May 3, 1989. 

Association for the Study of Higher Education, Department 
of Educational Administration, Texas A^^M University, College 
Station, Tx. 77843 (409-845-0393): Atlanta, November 2-5, 1989. 

Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 (202-387-2760): Washington, D.C., Jan. 5-7, 1989. 

Association of Catholic Colleges and Universities, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-457-0650): 
Washington, D.C, Jan.31-Feb. 1, 1989: 

Association of Teacher Educators, 1900 Association Drive, 
Reston, Va. 22091 (703-620-3110): St. Louis, Feb. 18-22, 1989. 

College and University Personnel Association, 11 Dupont 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-429-0311): Salt Lake 
City, Aug. 6-9, 1989. 

Council on International Educational Exchange, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 (212-66M414): Washington, D.C. 
Nov. 7-n, 1989. 

Council on Postseconc accreditation. One Dupont Circle, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 2U036 (202-452-1433): Boston, April 12- 
14, 1989 and St. Louis, Oct. 14-16, 1989. 

Mathematical Association of America, 1529 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-387-5200): Phoenix, Jan. 11-14, 1989. 

Modern Language Association, 10 Astor Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10003 (212-47C.9500): Washington, D.C, Dec. 27-30. 1989. 

National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418 (202-334-2138}: Washington, D.C, 
April 23-26, 1989. 

National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, i860 19th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-462-4811): Minneapo- 
lis, MN, May 30-June 3, 1989. 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators 
and Counselors, 1325 18th Street, N.W., Suite 210, Washington, 
D.C. 20009 (202-659-9330): San Diego, March 1-4, 1989. 

National Association of College and University Business 
Officers, One Dupont Circle, W.W., Washington, D.C 2003b 
(202-861-2500): Philadelphia, July 9-11, 1989, 
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National Association of Static Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
t'202-778-0818): Washington, D.C, Nov. 19-21, 1989. 

National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 
1700 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202-265-7500): Den- 
ver, March 16-19, 1989. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 1077 30th St., 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20007 (202-337-6232): Chicago, March 
27-30, 1989. 

National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in 
Higher Education and the Professions, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
Box 322, New York, N.Y. 10010 (212-725-3390): New York, April 
24-25, 1989. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, 111. 61801 (217-328-3870): Baltimore, Nov. 17-22, 1989. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1906 Associa- 
tion Drive, Reston, Va. 22091 (703-620-9840) Orlando, April i2-15, 
1989. 

National Education Association, 1201 I6th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-833-4000): Higher Education Confer- 
ence: Orlando, Fla., Feburary 24-26, 1989; Representative Assem- 
bly: Washington, D.C, June 30-July 5, 1989. 

National University Continuing Education Association, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (202-659-3130): Salt 
Lake City, April 14-18, 1989. 

National Women's Studies Association, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 20742 (301-454-3757): Paltimore, June 15- 
Ib, 1989. 

Organization of American Historians, 112 N. Bryan Street, 
Bloornington, Ind. 47401 (812-335-7311): St. Louis, April 6-9, 1989. 

Rural Education Association, School of Occupational and Edu- 
cational Studies, Colorado State University, Ftw Collins, Colo., 
80523 (303-491-7022): Reno, Oct. 7-11, 1989. 

Society of American Archivists, 600 South Federal, Suite 504, 
Chicago, 111. 60605 (312-922-0140): St. Louis, Oct. 23-29, 1989. 

Society of Biblical Literature, 819 Houston Mill Road, Atlanta, 
Ga., 30329 (404-636-4744): Anaheim, Nov. 18-21, 1989. 
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HigJter Education 
Journals f Reference Aids 



The following publications devote full or considerable attention 
to higher education. 

1. Journals and Periodicals 

(Addresses and subscription prices are as of July, 1988). Prices are 
for nonmembers of sponsoring organizations and apply only io 
U.S. subscribers.) 

AAHE Bulletin (American Association for Higher Education, 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $27/year) 

Academe (American Association of University Professors, 1012 
14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. $37/year) 

Action in Teacher Education (Association of Teacher Educators, 
1900 Association Drive, Reston, 22091. $45/year) 

Adolescence (Libra Publishers, P.O. Box 165, 391 Willets Road, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577. $37/year) 

AGS Reports (Association of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$65/year) 

AJCU Higher Education Report (Association of Jesuit Colleges 
and Universities, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $15/year) 

AMATYC Review (American Mathematical Association of Two 
Year Co51eges, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa. California 
95401. $25/year) 

American Edi^cational Research Journal (American Educational 
Research Association, 1230 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $16/year) 

American Indian Quarterly (NAS/3415 Dv/inelle Hall, Berkeley, 
California 94720. $35/year) 
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American journal of Dental Education (American Association 
of Dental Schools, i6l9 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. Washine- 
ton, P.C. 20036. $25/year) ' • S 

American Journal of Distance Education (College of Education 
Pennsylvania State University, Rackley Building, University Park! 
Pennsylvania 16802. $l8/yearl 

American Journal of Education (University of Chicago Press 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 60637. $20/year) ' 

American Jourtml of Pharmaceutical Education (1426 Prince 
Street, Alexandria, Virginia 22314. $35/year) 

American journal of Sociolo^ (University of Chicago Press 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 60637. $30/year) ' 

AmcKcan Scholar {Phi Beta Kappa, I8ll Q Street, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. $l8/year) 

American School and University (4OI N. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19 IOC $49/year) 

American Sociological Review (American Sociological Associa- 
tion, 1722 N Street, ^^/ashington, D.C. 20036. $15/year) 

Assessment and Evaluation in Higher Education (School of Edu- 
cation, University of Bath, Claverton Down, BA2 7AY, Endand 
tWfyear) ° 

Azlan-International Journal ofchicano Research (Chicano Stud- 
ies Center Publications, University of California, 405 Hilgard Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California 90024. $20/year) 

Black Issues in Higher Education (10520 Warwick Avenue 
Suite B-8, Fairfax, Virginia 22030. $20/year) 

Black Scholar (Black World Foundation, Box 908. Sausalito Cal- 
ifomia 94965. $l6/year) 

Business Education Forum (1914 Association Drive, Reston Vir- 
ginia 22091. $9/year-available only to members) 

Business Officer (National Association of Colleee ...id Universi- 
onrf^r?"^"" °"P""« ^-i^cle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Canadian Journal of Higher Education (Canadian S-dety for 
the Study of Higher Education, I51 Slater, Ottawa, C>^- -io KiP 
5H3. $60/year) ' " 

CAUSE/EFFECT (CAUSE, 737 29th Street, Boulder, Colorado 
80303. $42/year) ' 

Change (Heldref Publications, 4000 Albemarle St., Washington 
D.C. 20016, $20/year) ^ ' 
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Chronicle of Higher Education (1333 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $51/year) 

College and Research Libraries (Association of College and 
Research Libraries, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. $35/year) 

College and University (American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. $14/year) 

College Board Review (Box 080419, Great Kills Station, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 10308. $16/year) 

College Composition and Communication (National Council of 
Teachers of English, llll Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
$8/year) 

College English {National Council of Teachers of English, llll 
Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. $30/year) 

College Mathematics Journal (Mathematical Association of 
America, 1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
$24yyear) 

College Store Journal (National Association of College Stores, 
Inc., 528 E. Lorrain Street, Oberlin, Ohio 44704. $20/year) 

College Student Journal (Project Innovation, 1372 Santa Cruz 
Coui1, Chula Vista, California 92010. $12/year) 

College Teaching (Heldref Foundation, 4000 Albemarle Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. $35/year) 

Collegiate Microcomputer (Rose-Hulman Institute of Tcchnol- 
ogy, Terre Haute, Indiana 47803. $28/year) 

Community and Junior College Libraries (The Haworth Press, 
75 Griswold Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 13904. $30/year) 

Community College Review (North Carolina State University, 
310 Poe Hall, Raleigh, North Caroling^ 27650. $28/year) 

Community College Social Science Journal (Grossmont College, 
El Cajon, California 92020. $25/year) 

Community, Junior and Technical College Journal (American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, One Dupont Cir- 
cle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $16/year) 

Community/funior College Quarterly of Research and Practice 
(Hemisphere Publishing Co., 1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 
D.C. 20005. $37.75/yearJ * 

Comparative Education Review (Unix ^rsity of Chicago Press, 
Journals Division, Box 37005, Chicago, Illinois 60637. $28/year) 
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Compass (Association of Independent Schools and Colleges, 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $l8/year) 

Continuing Higher Education Review (Office of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, 224 Mount Hall, 1050 Carmack 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210. $26/year). Formerly Continuum, 

CUPA Journal (College and University Personnel Association, 
11 Dupont Circle, NW, Washington, DC 20036. $40/year). Former- 
ly Joiirna/ of the College and University Personnel Association, 

Currents (Publisher Services, Inc., 80 S. Early Street, Ale:;an- 
dria, Virginia 22304. $20/year) 

Education Daily (Capilol Publications, Inc., 1101 King Street, 
Box 1453, Alexandria, Va. 22313. $429.95/year) Incorporates 
Higher Education Daily 

Educational Record (American Council on Education, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $20/year) 

Educational Researcher (American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 1230 17*h Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $12/year) 

Educational Studies: A Journal in the Foundations oj Education 
(American Educational Studies Association, School of Education, 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina, 27650. 
$12.50/year) 

Engineering Education (American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$22.50/year) 

ERIC/ASHE Research Reports (Association for the Study of 
Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W , Washington, D.C. 
20036. $60/year) See list of recent titles in the Higher Education 
Books: A Selected Bibliography section of this edition of the NEA 
Almanac. 

European Journal of Education (Carfax Publishing Co., P.O. Box 
25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire, 0X14 3UE England. $56.50/year) 

Government AJfairs Bulletin (National Ass'jciation for Foreign 
Student Affairs, 1860 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009) 

Harvard Educational Review (Harvard University, Longfellow 
Hall, 13 Appian Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. $30/year) 

Higher Education (Kluwer Academic Publishers Group, P.O. 
Box 322, 3300 AH, Dordrecht, The Netherlands, $55.50/year) 

Higher Education Advocate (National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $30/year in- 
Q 'udes NEA Higher Education Almanac and Thought and Action.) 
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Higher Education and National Affairs (American Council on 
Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$25/year) 

Higher Education in Europe (European Centre for Higher Edu- 
cation, 39 Stirbei Voda, R-70732, Bucharest, Romania. $20/year) 

Higher Education Review (Tyrrell Burgess Assoc., Ltd., 34 
Sandilands, Croydon, CRO 5DB, England. $45/year) 

Higher Education Week (Council for the Advancement and 
Support of Education, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036) 

Histor}f of Education Quarterly (School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. $20/year) 

History of Higher Education Annual (Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development, University of Rochester, Latti- 
more Hall, Rochester, N.Y. 14627. $10/year) 

The Independent Scholar (105 Vincente Road, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 94705. $6/year) 

Innovative Higher Education (Human Sciences Press, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011. $26/year) 

International Journal of Institutional Management in Higher 
Education (Center for Educational Research and Innovation, Orga- 
nization for Ecoi ^c Cooperation and Development, IMHE Pro- 
gramme, OECD/CLivi, 2 Rue Andre-Pascal, 75775 Paris CEDEX 16, 
France. $25/year) 

Journal of American College Health (4000 Albemarle Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. $38/year) 

Journal of American Indian Education (Center for Indian Edu- 
cation, College of Education, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona 85281. $14/year) 

Journal of Architectural Education (ASCA, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. $12/year) 

Journal of Black Studies (Sage Publications, Inc., 275 S. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212. $15/year) 

Journal of College Admissions (National Association of College 
Admissions Counselors, 1800 Diagonal Rd., Alexandria, Virginia 
22314. $14/year) 

Journal of College and University Law (National Association of 
College and University Attorneys, One Dupont Circle, N.W., 
^ Washington, D.C. 20036. $35/year) 
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Journal of College and University Student Housing (Association 
of College and University Housing Officers, Argos Center, Uni- 
versity of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 33602. $8/year) 

Journal of College Placement (College Placement Council, Inc., 
65 E. Elizabeth Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18018. 
$20/year) 

Journal of College Science Teaching (National Science Teachers 
Association, 1742 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. $37/year) 

Journal of College Student Development (AACD, 5999 Stevenson 
Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia 22304. $15/j^ear) 

Journal of College Student Psychotherapy (Haworth Press, 12 
West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. $24/year^ 

Journal of Dental Educatic.i (American Association of Dental 
Schools, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $50/year) 

Journal of Education for Business (Heldref Publications, 4000 
Albemarle Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. $38/year) 

Journal of Education for Library and Information Sciences^ 
(American Association of Library Schools, 471 Park Lane, State 
College, Pennsylvania 16803. $30/year) 

Journal of Education for Social Work (Council on Social Work 
Education, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011) 

Journal of General Education (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 215 Wagner Building, University Park, Pennsylvania 
16802. $20/year) 

Journal of Geography in Higher Education (Carfax Publishing 
Co., Box 25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire 0X14 3UE, England, 
$95/year) 

Journal of Higher Education (Ohio State University Press, 1050 
Carmack Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43210. $20/year) 

Journal of Legal Education (University of Iowa College of Law, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242. $24/year) 

Journal of Marketing for Higher Education (Haworth Press, 12 
West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10001-3813. $24/year) 

Journal of Medical Education (Association of American Medical 
Colleges, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
$30/year) 

Joui ml of Negro Education (Howard University, Washington, 
'^.C. 20059. $10/year) 
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Journal of Optometric Education (Association of Schools and 
Colleges of Optometry, 6110 Executive Blvd., #514, Rockville, 
Maryland 20852. $15/year) 

Journal of Student Financial Aid (NASFAA, 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington DC 20036. $25/year) 

Journal of Teacher Education (American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washingtoii, 
D.C. 20036. $35/year) 

Journal of Tertiary Educational Administration (P.O. Box 4046, 
University of Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria 3052, Australia. 
Australian $20/year) 

Journal of the National Association of Women Deans^ Adminis- 
trators and Counselors (1325 l8th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. $24/year) 

Journal of the Society of Research Administrators (1505 4th 
Street, Santa Monica, California J0401. $25/year) 

Liberal Education (Association of American Colleges, 1818 R 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. $30/year) 

NACADA Journal (National Academic Advising Association, 
Unive-rsity of Washington, B-507 Padelford (GN-07), Seattle, 
Washington 98195. $14/year) 

NASPA Journal (1700 l8th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. $15/year) 

National fcrum: Phi Kappa Phi Journal (Honor Society of Phi 
Kappa Phi, Box 16000, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 70893. $10/year) 

New Directions for Community Colleges (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $39/year) 

New Directions for Continuing Education Oossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $36/year) 

New Directions for Higher Education (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $36/year) 

New Directions for Institutional Research (Jossey-Bass, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $36/year) 

New Directions for Program Evaluation (Jossey-Bdss, Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $30/year) 

New Directions for Teaching and Learning (Jossey-Bass^ Inc., 433 
California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $36/year) 

New Directions for Testing and Measurement Oossey-Bass, Inc., 
Q 433 California Street, San Francisco, California 94104. $36/year) 
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New Universities Quarterly (Basil Blackwell, Ltd., 108 Cowley 
Road, Oxford OXl 4HB, England. $39.50/year) 

North Central Association Quarterly (North Central Association 
of Colleges and Schools, 1540 30th Street, Box 18, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80306. $7/year) 

OECD Observer (Suite 1207, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. $ll/year) 

Paedagogica Historia (Center for the Study of the History of 
Education, UiJversity of Ghent, A. Baertsoenkaai 3, 9000 Ghent, 
Belgium, $18/year) 

Perspective: The Campus Legal Monthly (2718 Dryden Drive, 
Madison Wisconsin 53704. $99/year) 

Planning Jbr Higher Education (2001 School of Education Build- 
ing, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48009. 
$40/year) 

Research in Higher Education (Agathon Press, Inc., 49 Sheridan 
Avenue, Albany, New York 12210. $50/year) 

Review of Educational Research (American Educational 
Research Association, 1230 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. $17/year) 

Review of Higher Education (Association for the Study of High- 
er Education, Department of Educational Administration, Har- 
rington Education Center, Texas A M University, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 77843. $40/year) 

Science (American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
$70/year) 

Sociology of Education (American Sociological Association, 1722 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $21/year) 

Studies in Higher Education (Carfax Publishing Co., Box 25 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire, 0X14 IRW, £29/year) 

Teachers College Record (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 W. 120th Street, New York, N.Y. 10027. $20/year) 

Teaching at a Distance (Longman Group, Ltd., Westgate House, 
The High Harlow, Essex CM20 INE, England. £l8/year) 

Teaching English in the Two-Year College (NOTE, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, Illinois, 61801. $15/year) 

Teaching of Psychology (Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc., 
^^^5 Broadway, Hillsdale, NJ. 70642. $7/year) 
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Teaching Political Science (Heldref Publications, 4000 Albemarle 
Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. $36/year) 

The Teaching Professor (2718 Dryden Drive, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin 53791-9618. $29/year). 

Teaching Sociology (American Sociological Association, 1772 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $48/year) 

Thought and Action: The NEA Higher Education Journal 
(National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W.,- Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. $30/year, includes Higher Education Advocate 
and NEA Higher Education Almanac). 

Times (London) Education Supplement (Times Newspapers, 
Ltd., Priory House, St. Johns Lane, London, England ECIM 4BX. 
$75/year) 

Urban Education (Sage Publications, 2111 W. Hillcrest Dr., 
Newbury Park, Calif. 91320. $15/ypar). 

Work and Occupations: An International Sociological Journal 
(Sage Publications, 2111 W. Hillcrest Dr., Newbury Park, Calif. 
91320. $30/year). 

Writing Instructor (Freshman Writing Program, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California 90089. $12/year). 

2. Encyclopedias 

American Educators' Encyclopedia, 1982. Short articles defining 
names and terms "frequently found in the literature of profes- 
sional education.'' 

Encyclopedia of Education 1971. The first of its kind since 1911. 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1982. All aspects of edu- 
cation including higher education. Includes bibliogr?phies, sub- 
ject index in v. 4. 

International Encyclopedia of Education, 1985. Provides an 
overall view of specific topics in education. Includes bibliogra- 
phies. Index in v. 10. 

International Encyclopedia of Higher Education, 1977. Provides 
"A comprehensive understanding of postsecondary education as 
a whole." Includes bibliographies. Covers all national systems of 
higher education, also material on disciplines and professional 
education. Index in v. 10. 

The International Encyclopedia of Teaching and Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1987. 

Q/? 
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3. Indexes and Abstracts 

(AugS"'''' Publishes an annual index 

The Education Index 1929-date. Periodical index including 
some books and annuals. Published monthly except July and 

August. ■ r J 

ERIC Indexes: Rcwurccs in Education, and Current Index to 
Journals m Education. The Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) is a national network of clearinghouses each of 
Which IS devoted to a special aspect of education (e.g. Higher 
Education Educational Management, Reading and Communica- 
tions Skills . The clearinghouses collect, abstract, and disseminate 
educational research reports and documents. (Higher Education 
Clearinghouse: Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
Ciearinghouse-on Higher Education, Suite 630, One Dupont Circle 

/^"V'^l'S ^" Annotated BibUogra- 
pliy of ERIC Bibliographies, Joi^eph Gerald Drazan ed. (Greenwood 
Press, 1982). 

Resources in Education 19G6.date. RIE (formerly Resea,vh in 
Education) IS a monthly index to the ERIC document collections 
of research reports, conference papers, bibliographies, statistical 
reports, curriculum guides, etc. Each i.s.sue cont. >s document 
resumes (abstracts) with subject, author, and institution indexes. 
Cumulative mdexes are published .semiannually or annually. 

Current Index to Journals in Education 1969-date CUE is a 
monthly index to periodical articles appearing in approximately 
700 education and related Journals. Each i.s.sue contains biblio- 
graphic information and brief .summaries of the articles with 
subject author, and .journal contents inde.ves. Cumulative indexes 
are publi.shed semiannually. 

Higher Education Abstracts (formerly College Student Personnel 
Abstracts). HEA provides an overview of research and theory 
about college students, faculty, administration, and related topic's 
m higher education." Covers research report.s, conference papers 
and over 300 Journals (Higher Education Ah^tract.s, Claren^ont 
Graduate School, 740 North College Avenue. Claremont. Califor- 
nia, 91711. $45/year) 

Index to Anthologies on Po.stsecondary Education WGO-1978 
1980. Richard H. Quay. ed. ' 

Rc.scarch into Higher Education Ahstrocts. 1967-date. Coverage 
of the United Kingdom and selected coverage overseas. Covers 
O rch reports, general interest, article.s, the.ses. and reference 
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works. (Carfax Publishing Co., P.O. Box 25, Abingdon, Oxford- 
shire, 0X14 SUE, England.) 

4* Directories 

A.A.CJ.C, Annual Guide to Community, Technical, and Junior 
Colleges: 1988. American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges. 

A,A.CJ.C. Membership Directory: 1988. American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges. 

Accredited Institutions of Postsecondary Education: Programs, 
Candidates, 1987-1988, 1988. Sherry S. Harris, ed. 

American Community, Technical and Junior Colleges: A Guidcy 
9th ed., 1987. Dale Parnell and Ja:k Peltason, eds. 

American Universities and Colleges, 13th ed. 1987. American 
Council on Education, comp. 

American Universities and Collpges: A Dictionary of Name 
Changes 1978. Alice H. Songe, ed. 

Barron's Compact Guide to College Transfer 1984. Nicholas C. 
Proia, ed. 

Barron's Compact Guide to Colleges 1983. Barron's Educational 
Series. "A representative range of distinctive colleges." 

Barron's Profdes of American Colleges 1982. Barron's Educa- 
tional Series, v.l: Descriptions of the Colleges, v.2; !ndex to Major 
Areas of Study. 

The Black Student's Guide to Colleges 1984. Barry Beckham ed. 

Chronicle Four-Year College Databook 1986. Paul Downes, ed. 

Chronicle Two-Year College Databook 1986. Paul Downes, ed. 

The College Blue Book 1985. 20th ed. Macmillan. Five volumes: 
Degrees Offered by College and Subject; Narrative Descriptions; 
Occupational Education; Scholarships, Fellowships, Grants and 
JLoans; Tabular Data. 

A Classijlcation of Institutions of Higher Education, 1985 (Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching). 

The College Handbook: 1988 89, 1988. (College Board). 

The College Cost Book, 1988-89, 1988 (College Board). 

Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 1986. 

The Community College Fact Book (American Council and Edu- 
cation/American Association if Community and Junior Colleges/ 
Macmillan, 1988). 
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Comparative Guide to American Colleges: For Students^ Parents 
and Counselors 1985. James Cass and Max Birnbaum, eds. 

The Comprehensive Guide to Successful Conferences and Meet- 
ings: Detailed Instructions and Step-hy-Step Checklists, Leonard 
Nadler and Zeace Nadler Qo^sey-Bass, 1988). 

The Consortium Director}^ 1986, 1986. (American Council on 
Education) 

Directory of American Scholars: A Biographical Directory. 

Directory of Administrators of Community, Technical and Jun- 
ior Colleges 1984. Holly Jellison, ed. 

Directory of Athletic Scholarships (Facts on File Publications). 

Directory of Faculty Contracts and Bargaining Agents in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, v. 14, Joel M, Douglas, with Beth G. 
Cohen, eds. (New \ork. National Center for the Study of Collec- 
tive Bargaining in Higher Education and the Professions, Bernard 
Baruch College, January 1988). 

Directory of Financial Aids for Women, 1987-1988 (Reference 
Service Press), 

Directory of Selected >Jational Testing Programs (Oryx Press, 
1987). 

Directory of Special Programs for Minority Group Members: 
Career Information Services, Employment Skills Banks, Financial 
Aid Sources (Garrett Park Press). 

Faculty Guide to Living Abroad 1986. (Office of International 
Education and Services, University of Iowa). 

Guide to Campu& Business Linkage Programs: Education and 
Business Prospering Together 1987, Dorothy C. Fenwick, P. 
Anthony Giorgio, Robert J. Kopecky, Lawrence G. Lloyd, anc^ 
James R. Myers, eds. 

A Guide to Christian Colleges 1984. (Christian College 
Conference). 

Guide to Educational Credit by Examination, ZT, 1987. Douglas 
R. Whitney and Andrew G, Malizio, eds. 

Guide to Four Year Colleges 1986, 1985. Andrea E. Lehman ed, 
(Peterson's Guides) 

A Guide to Post -Secondary Educational Opportunities for the 
Learning Disabled 1981. Diane D. Ridenour and Jane Johnston, 
eds. 

Guide to Programs in Nursing in Four-Year Colleges and Univer- 
^ sitiCsV. Baccalaureate Programs in the United States and Canada, 

ERIC ^7 
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1987. Barbara K. Redman and Linda K. Amos, eds. (American 
Council on Education). 

Handbook on Continuing Higher Education, Quentin H. 
Gessner, ed. (American Council on Education). 

Handbook of Minority Student Services 1986. Charles Taylor, 
ed., (National Minority Campus Chronicle, Inc.). 

Handbook on Teaching and Instructional Resources, John J. 
Gardner, ed. (Association for the Study of Higher Education, 
1987). 

HEP 1988 Higher Education Directory 1988. Higher Education 
Publications. Similar to Education Directory: Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C.). last published in 1981. 

Higher Education Directory: 198&87, 1986. (Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education). 

Higher^ Education in the United Kingdom, 1987''1989: A Hand- 
book for Students and their Advisors, 1987. 

Higher Education Opportunities for Minorities and Women: 
Annotated Selection, 1982. 

Index of Majors, 1988-89, 1988. College Board. 

International Handbook of Universities And Other Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1987. H. M. Keyes, ed. (International Associa- 
tion of Universities) 

Lovejoy's College Guide, 1983. Clarence ^E. Lovejoy, ed. 

NASFAA Encyclopedia of Student Financial Aid, 1986. (National 
Association of Student Financial Aid Officers) 

National College Databank: The College Book of Lists, 1987. 4th 
ed., Kim R. Kaye, ed. (Peterson's Guides) 

National Directory of School-College Partnerships (American 
Association for Higher Education, 1987). 

NEA Handbook, 1988-89, 1988. (National Education Association) 
National Faculty Directory, 1988: An Alphabetical List, with 
Addresses of Approximately 660,000 Members of Teaching Facul- 
ties of Junior Colleges, Colleges and Universities in the United 
States and at Selected Canadian Institutions, 1987. 

National Guide to Educational Credit for Training Programs, 
1986, 1986. 

1986 Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Forces, 1986. 
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Peterson^s Competitive Colleges^ 1987. 6th ed., Karen C. 
Hegener, ed. (Peterson's Guides). 

Peterson's Graduate Education Directory 1987y 1988 (Peterson's 
Guides). 

Peterson's Higher Education Directory 1987, 1988. (Peterson's 
Guides). 

Private Colleges and Universities^ 1982. John F. Ohles and Shir- 
ley M. Ohles, eds. 

Public Colleges and Universities^ 1986. John F. Ohles and Shir- 
ley M. Ohles, eds. 

Research Centers Directory^ 1984. Mary Michelle Watkins and 
James A. Ruffher, eds. 

Research Institutions and Learned Societies^ 1982. Joseph C. 
Kiger, ed. 

Sourcebook of Equal Educational Opportunity^ 1979. 
Standard Education Almamac, 

State Policies for Admission to Higher Education (College 
Board). 

State Postsecondary Education Structures Handbook: 1986. 
Aims C. McGuinness, ed. (Education Commission of the States). 

The Taft Directory of Nonprofit Organizations. 

The Where to Find It Guide: Higher Education Information—A 
Listing of 156 Education Topics and Where To Get Information on 
Them Jwm 63 Education Associations in Washington^ D,C. 1986. 
(Council for the Advancement and Support of Education). 

Who's Who Among Scholars in American Community, Techni- 
cal and Junior Colleges, 1986. 

World List of Universities, 1985. H. M. Keyes, ed. (International 
Association of Universities). 

The World of Learning 1987, 1987. 

Yearbook of American Colleges and Universities. George Thom- 
as Kurian ed. (Garland, 1988). 

5. Statistica! 

The Condition of Education 1988, 1388. United States Depart- 
ment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Vol- 
ume 2 covers postsecondary education. 

Digest of Education Statistics 1988, 1983. United States Depart- 
ment of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
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1986-87 Fact Book on Higher Education, 1987. Cecilia A. Ottin- 
ger, ed. Division of Policy Analysis and Research, American 
Council on Education. 

Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges, iD8Z'83. 

Projections of Educational Statistics, United States Department 
of Education, Center for Statistics. 

Standard Education Almanac, Gerald L. Gutek, ed. 

State Pivfdes: Financing Public Higher Education, Kent Hal- 
stead, ed. 

A Statistical Ponrait of Higher Education, 1972. Seymour Har- 
ris, ed 

6. Bibliographies 

Note: ED numbers following a citation indicate that the bibliogra- 
phy is available through ERIC's Resources in Education (see Sec- 
tion 2: "Indexes and Abstracts," above). 

Academic Women and Employment Discrimination: A Critical 
Annotated Bibliographyy 1982. Jennie Farley, ed. ED 220 550. 

Affirmative Action and Preferential Admissions in Higher Edu- 
cation: An Annotated Bibliography, 1951. Kathryn Swanson, ed. 

Alternative Careers for P/i.D.'s in the Humanities, A Selected 
Bibliography, 1982. Christine F. Donaldson and Elizabeth A. 
Flynn, eds. 

The American College Novel: An Annotated Bibliography, 1981. 
John E. Kramer, Jr., ed. 

American Education: A Guide to Information Sources, 1982. 
Richard G. Durmin, ed. 

/American Educational History: A Guide to Information Sources, 
1981. Michael W. Sedlak and Timothy Walch, eds. 

An Annotated and Extended Bibliography of Higher Education 
Marketing, 1986. Karen K. Constantine, ed. American Marketing 
Association. 

Annotated Bibliography: Black Student Retention in Higher 
Education Institutions, 1983. F. Myron Dunston et al., eds. ED 228 
911. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Graduate Education Commen- 
tary: 1978-198Z, 1982. The Council of Graduate Schools in the U.S. 
ARBA Guide to Education, 1985. Deborah J. Brewer, ed. 
A Bibliographic Guide to American Colleges and Universities 
Q from Colonial Times to the Present 1975. Mark Beach, ed. 

£ . 100 
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Arranged alphabetically by state. (Complements A Subject Bibli- 
ograph}f of the History of American Higher Education^ 1984. Mark 
Beach, ed.) 

A Bibliographical Guide to Educational Research^ 2nd ed., 1980. 
Dorothea M. Berry, ed. 

A Bibliography of American Educational History, 1975. 
Francesco Cordasco and William W. Brickman, eds. 

Bibliography on Proprietary Postsecondary Education 1980y 
1980. Mary B. Wine, ed. 

Black Access: A Bibliography of Afro-American Bibliographies, 
1984. Richard Newman, ed. 

Black Higher Education in the United States: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Negro Higher Education and Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities, 1978. Frederick Chambers, ed. 

Characteristics and Needs of Non-Traditional Students: An An- 
notated Bibliography of Data Based Literature (1950-1980), 1981. 
Millicent E. Nuver, ed. ED 206 236. 

Collective Bargaining in Higher Education and the Professions, 
Bibliography No. 14, 1987. Joel Douglas, Mary Donovan, and Beth 
HiJlman, comp. National Center for the Study of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Higher Education and the Professions, Baruch College, 
New York. 

Community Colleges: A Bibliography, 1982. Mary Vance, ed. 

Comparative Higher Education: Research Trends and Bibliogra- 
phy, 1979. Philip G. Altbach, ed. 

Documentation in Education 1967. Arvid J. Burke and Mary A. 
Burke, eds. 

The Education of Poor and Minority Children, 1981. Meyer 
Weinberg, comp. Includes section on "Higher Education." 

Enrollment and Retention in and Desegregation of Postsecon- 
dary Education histitutions: An Abridged Bibliography, 1982. Jeff 
E. Smith, ed. ED 216 667 

The Financing of Higher Education: A Bibliographic Handbook, 
1984. Richard H. Quay and Peter P. Olevnik, eds. 

Guide to the Literature of Education, 1975. Michael Humby, ed. 
Published at the University of London; strong in European 
sources. 

Guide to the Literature of Student Financial Aid, 1978. Jeuy S. 
Davis and William D. Van Deusen, eds. 

A Guide to Reference Sources in Higher Education, 1979. Peter 
O P. Olevnik, ed. ED 180 288. 
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A Guide to Sources of Educational Information, 2nd ed., 1982. 
Marda Woodberry, ed. 

Higher Education: Handbook of Theory and Research, 3 vols., 
1985, 1986, 1987. John C. Smart, ed. 

Higher Education Bibliography Yearbook, 1988, 1988. D. Kent 
Halstead, ed.. Research Associates of Washington. 

Higlier Education Finance: An Annotated Bibliography and 
Guide to Research, 1984. Edward R. Hines and John McCarthy, 
eds. 

Higher Education Literature: An Annotated Bibliography, 1981. 
Jane N. White and Collins W. Burnett, eds. 

Higher Education Periodicals: A Directory, 1981. Thomas Dyer 
and Margaret Davis, eds. Institute of Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Higher Education Planning: A Bibliographic Handbook, 1979. D. 
Kent Halstead, ed. 

Higher Education: A Bibliographic Handbook, 2 vols. 1981, 
1984. D. Kent Halstead, ed. 

International Bibliography of Comparative Education, 1981. 
Philip G. Altbach, Gail P. Kelly, and David H. Kelly, eds. 

Key Resources on Community Colleges: A Guide to the Field and 
its Literature, 1987. Arthur M. Cohen, James C. Palmer and K. 
Diane Zwemer, eds. 

Key Resources on Higher Education Governance, Management 
and Leadership: A Guide to the Literature Qossey-Bass, 1988). 

Key Resources on Institutional Advancement, 1987. A. Wesley 
Rowland? ed. 

Library Research Guide to Education, 1979. James R. Kennedy, 
ed. 

Minority Access to Professional Education. A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, 1981. New York State Educatio.i Ueoartment ED 221 084. 

The Minority Student in Higher Educanon: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 1982. Nubra E. Floyd, ed. P.D Z37 042. 

NASFAA Annotated Bibliography of Literature on Student 
Financial Aid, 1987. The National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators 

Religious Colleges and Universities in America: A Selected Bibli- 
ography, Thomas C. Hunt and James C. Carper, eds. (Garland, 
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Research in Higfier Education: A Guide to Source Bibliographies, 
2nd ed., 1985, Richard H. Quay, ed. 

Resources for Affirmative Action: An Annotated Directory of 
Books, Periodicals, Films, Training Aids, and Consultants on 
Equal Opponunity, 1982. Joan B. Cannon and Ed Smith, eds. 

Sociology of Education: A Guide to Information Sources, 1979. 
Francesco Cordasco and David N. Alloway, eds. 

The Source Book for Higher Education, 1973. Warren W. Wil- 
lingham, ed. 

"Sources and Information: Women in the Community Col- 
lege," 1981. In Women in Community Colleges, Judith S. Eaton, ed. 

State Boards of Higher Education: A Bibliography, 1S30. Rich- 
ard H. Quay, ed. 

A Subject Bibliography of the History of American Higher Edu- 
cation, 1984. Mark Beach, ed. (Complements A Bibliographic 
Guide to American Colleges and Universities from Colonial Times 
to the Present, 1975. Mark Beach, ed.) 

U,S, Higher Education: A Guide to Information Sources, 1980. 
Franklin Parker and Betty June Parker, eds. 

Women's Education-A World View: Annotated Bibliography of 
Books and Reports 1981. Franklin Parker and Betty J. Parker, eds. 

Women's Education in the United States: A Guide to Informa- 
tion Sources, 1979. Kay S. Wilkens, ed. 

The World's Students in the United States: A Review and Evalu- 
ation of Research on Foreign Students, 1976. Seth Spaulding and 
Michael J. Flack, eds. 



7. Funding Sources 

Americans Hidden Philanthropic Wealth. Details on smaller 
foundations with potential for significant growth. 

Annual Register of Grant Support, Arranged by subject catego- 
ries subdivided by discipline. Includes subject and geographic 
indexes. 

Awards, Honors, Prizes, Paul Wasserman, ed. Details of over 
5,200 awards and prizes. Excluded are fellowships and scholar- 
ships, local and regional awards. 

The Complete Grants Sourcebook for Higher Education. 

Q Complete Grants Sourcebook for Nursing and Health, 1986. 
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Corporate 500: The Directory of Corporate Philanthropy. 
Corporate Foundation Profiles, 

Directory of Biomedical Grants and Health Care Granta, 1987. 

Directory of Grants in the Humanities, 1987. 

Directory ofGr'ants in the Physical Sciences, 1987. 

Directory ofResearxh Grants: Descriptions of more than ^,000 
programs; indexes by subject and type of sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Brief articles, including one on proposal development. 

Foundations^ Grants and Fund-Raising: A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, 1976. Charlotte Georgi, ed. ^ 

The Foundation Director}*, Data on over 2,500 foundations. 

Fourulation Fundamental: A Guide for Grantseekers, 1986. 

Foundation Grmits to Individuals, 1986. Foundation Center. 

Fourulation Gr-ants Index, Cumulates grants in Foundation 
News, 

Funding for Anthropoloj^ical Research, 1986. 

Gr ants and Fellowships of Interest to Historians, 1988 (Ameri- 
can Historical Association). 

The Grants Register, 1985-87. 

Gui(b to Federnl Funding for Social Scientists, 

The ''How To'' Grants Maruiah Succcs,<iful Techniques for Ob- 
taining Private and Public Grants, 2nd edition (American Council 
on Education) 

Interrmtional Foundation Dirvctojy, 

Lively Arts Information Director)^, 1982. 

Matching Gift Details (Council for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education, 1988). 

Natiorml Directory of Arts Support by Private Foundations. 

Natiorml Data Book, The Foundation Center. 

Mew York State Foundation Director}*, 

Taft Foundation Reporter. 

World Dictionar}f of mvar-ds arul Prizes, 2 vols. 
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Fellowship Sources for 
Higher Education Faculty 



This i.s a selected^ annotated list of fellowship and grant sowces 
offering significant numbers of awards. Details and deadlines 
vary each yean Please contact the granting organizations for in- 
formation on the current yearns competition, A list of resources on 
funding may be found in the Higher Education Journals, Reference 
Aids section of this Almanac 

Edward F. Albee Foundation, Inc.: William Flanagan Memorial 
Creative Persons Center Residencies. Better known as "the Barn/' 
the Flanagan Center is a residence for writers (including play- 
wrights, fiction and nonfiction writers and poets), painters, 
sculptors, and composers. Duration of residency; one month. 
(Contact: Edward F. Albee Foundation, Inc., 14 Harrison Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10013) 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration: 
Awards to encourage qualified physicians, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, or nurses to pursue careers in alcohol, drug 
abuse, and mental health research. Candidates must be citizens 
or permanent residents and must have at least two years of 
clinical training or experience at the postdoctoral level by the 
time the award is made. Duration: three years, not renewable. 
(Contact: National Clerarninghouse for Alcohol and Drug Infor- 
mation, P.O. Box 2345, 6000 Executive Bh d.. Suite 402, Rockville, 
Md. 20852 (for alcohol abuse and alcoholism); Grants Manage- 
ment Officer, National Institute on Drug Abuse, Room 10-25, 
"SOO Fishers Lane, Parklawn, Rm. 10-104, Rockville, Md. 20857 
(lor drug abuse);, or Grants AWards and Operations Section, 
Grants Management Branch, National Institutre of Mental Health, 
Room 7C-05, 5600 Fishers Lane, Parklawn, Rm. 10-104, Rockville, 
Md. 20857 (for mental health)). 

American Academy in Rome: Various programs in the arts, 
classical, and historical studies. (Contact: American Academy in 
O )me, 41 East 65th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021) 
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American Antiquarian Society: Maintains a major research 
library in American history and culture through 1876. The 
library's resources are available for research through various in- 
residence visiting research fellowships. (Contact: American Anti- 
quarian Society, 185 Salisbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 01609) 

American Association of University Women: Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowships for women to conduct research in any field. Stipend: 
$16,500; one at $20,000. Dissertation Fellowships: Must have com- 
pleted all doctoral requirements except the dissertation defense. 
Stipend: $10,000. Selected professions. Support for women stu- 
dents in final year of graduate study in law, medicine, architec- 
ture, or business. (Contact: American Association of University 
Women Education Foundation Programs, 2401 Virginia Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20037) 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: Science, 
Arms Control, and National Security Fellowships. Available to 
outstanding postdoctoral to mid-career scientists, engineers, and 
other appropriate scholars and professionals with some experi- 
ence with arms control and national security issues. Fellows 
spend one year working in appropriate executive agencies of the 
federal government, congressional committees, or support agen- 
cies or nonprofit institutions in Washington, D.C. (Contact: Dr. 
Elizabeth J. Kirk, Senior Program Associate, AAAS, 1333 H 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005) 

American Council of Learned Societies: 1. Fellowships. For full- 
time research by scholars in the humanities or humanistic social 
sciences. Tenure: six months to one year. Stipend: maximum of 
$15,000. 2. Research Fellowships for Recent Recipients of the 
Ph.D. Reserved for scholars who received their Ph.D. within the 
past three years. 3. Grants-in-aid. To advance specific programs 
or research in progress by contributing to the scholar's essential 
personal expenses for that purpose, e.g., travel and maintenance 
away from home, research or clerical assistance, and duplication 
or purchase of materials. 4. Travel Grants for Humanists to Inter- 
national Meetings Abroad. Awarded to humanists, social scien- 
tists, and legal scholars with historical or philosophical interests 
who will read papers or have a major official role in meetings. 
5. Various programs for Chinese Studies. 6. Grants for East Euro- 
pean Studies. For research in the social sciences and humanities 
relating to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Sti- 
pend: up to $25,000. (Contact: Office of Fellowships and Grants, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 228 East 45th Street, New 
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American Council on Education: Fellows Program. (Contact: 
Madeleine F. Green, Vice President and Director, Center for 
Leadership Development, American Council on Education, One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036) 

American Historical Association: 1. James Franklin Jameson 
Fellowship, OlTered to support research in American history in 
the collections of the Library of Congress by young historians. 
Stipend: $9,000. 2. Albert Beveridge Grants for Research in West- 
ern Hemisphere History. Supports ongoing research. Stipend: Not 
to exceed $1,000. 3. Fellowship in Aerospace History. Fellows 
spend six months to one year in the History Ofllce of the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration, in pursuit of a pro- 
posed research project. Stipend: $25,000. 4. Littleton-Griswold 
Grants: For research in American legal history and the field of 
law and society. Stipend: $1,000. 5. Michael Kraus Research Grant 
in History. Supports research on American colonial history. Sti- 
pend: $800. 6. Bernadotte Schmitt Grants. Supports research in 
the history of Europe, Africa, or Asia. Stipend: $1,000. (Contact: 
American Historical Association, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20003) 

American Institute of Indian Studies: Fellowship Programs. 
Various awards for research on India. (Contact: American Insti- 
tute of Indian Studies, University of Chicago, 1130 E. 59th Street, 
Chicago, 111. 60637) 

American Philosophical Society: Research Grants. All fields, 
open to doctoral degree holders. Stipend: $3,500 maximum; 
$2,500 for full professors. (Contact: Committee on Research, Re- 
search Office, American Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106) 

American Political Science Association: Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program. Provides opportunities for young and mid-career 
political scientists to learn more about the legislative process by 
working as congressional aides for nine months. Condition: Re- 
ceipt of Ph.D, within last 15 years, or near completion. Stipend: 
$20,000 plus travel expenses. (Contact: J. Brinton Rowdybush, 
Director, Congressional Fellowship Program, American Political 
Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036) 

American Scandinavian Foundation: Fellowships and Grants. 
Encourages advanced study and research in the Scandinavian 
countries, including Iceland. Grants (normally $2,000) are consid- 
Q red suitable for (hose who plan a program in Scandinavia of a 
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few weeks or months. Fellowships (normally $8,000) are typi- 
cally for doctoral candidates for an extended period of time. 
(Contact: Exchange Division, The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, 127 £ast 73rd Street, Nev/ York, N.Y. 10021) 

American Schools of Oriental Research: Various programs for 
both senior and junior scholars. (Contact: ASOR Administrative 
Director, 42^3 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104) 

American Sociological Association: Problems of the Discipline 
Grants. Awards are for the study of sociology as a discipline, 
including, but not limited to: "an exploratory study, a small 
conference, travel to consult with specialists, a program of study 
at a major research center; *'jnd projects not ordinarily supported 
by other sources." Stipend: Maximum of $2,500. (Contact: Execu- 
tive Officer, American Sociological Association, 1722 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Association of American Colleges: National Fellows Program. 
Enables faculty and administrators to work as professional staff 
members in AAC's national ofllce. (Contact: Jane Spalding, AAC, 
1818 R Street, Washington, D.C. 20009) 

British Institute, Fellowships in the Humanities. Awards relat- 
ed to the study of British life. (Contact: British Institute Fellow- 
ships, Suite 400, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036) 

John Carter B'own Library: Fellowships. Various programs for 
scholars engaged !n researcli appropriate to the resources of the 
library. The collection includes primary materials relating to all 
aspects of the discovery, exploration, and settlement of the New 
World. (Contact: Director, John Carter Brown Library, Brown 
University, Box 1894, Providence, R.I. 02912) 

Mary Jngraham Bunting Institute: Academic year and summer 
fellowships for women scholars. (Contact: Mary Ingraham Bunt- 
ing Institute, Radclifle College, 34 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138) 

Business and Professional Women^s Foundation. Fellowships. 
Various programs for contemporary and historical research on 
economic issues of importance to today^s working woman. (Con- 
tact: Business and Professional Women^s Foundation, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences: Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships. Up to 50 residential fellowships annually to 
scholars showing exceptiona^ accomplishment or promise in 
their respective fields. Most candidates are nominated by former 
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Fellows or by senior scholars. (Contact: Center for Advanced 
Studies in the Behavioral Sciences, 202 Juniperro Serra Blvd., 
Stanford, Calif 94305) 

Center for Field Research' Up to 100 of the most significant 
field research projects worldwide in all appropriate disciplines. 
Field research is defined broadly to include any research in the 
sciences and humanities that directly addresses primary 
sources— whether natural, artifactual, or archival. To qualify for 
support, projects must usefully involve in field assignments lay 
volunteer members (usually not less than 15) of the Earthwatch 
Research Corps. While support is principally committed to 
advanced postdoctoral scholarship, portions are reserved for 
affirmative action, as well as excellent projects by younger post- 
doctoral scholars and, in special cases, graduate students. In 
recent years, project grants have ranged from $3,000 to $50,000. 
(Contact: The Center for Field Research: 10 Juniper Road, Box 127, 
Belmont, Mass. 02178) 

Center for Hellenic Studies: In-Residence Junior Fellowships. 
Provides fellows with the opportunity for study and research on 
ancient Greek literature, language, history, philosophy, or reli- 
gion utilizing the Center's classics library. (Contact: Center for 
Hellenic Studies, 3100 Whitehaven Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008) 

Center for Research on Women: Postdoctoral Research Training 
Program on Sex Roles and Mental Health. Support for in-resi- 
dence research on sex roles and mental health of women. Appli- 
cants must hold an M.D., Ed.D., D.S.W., or the Ph.D. in the 
psychological and social sciences. (Contact; Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 02181) 

The Center for Theoretical Studies: Postdoctoral Residents. For 
"recent doctoral graduates with interests and expertise in theo- 
retical aspects of the physical sciences or the history and philoso- 
phy of science. Positions in residence at the University of Miami 
are generally tendered for a period of one year and may be 
renewed. Residents are free to pursue their own work and will 
have the opportunity to interact with Fellows of the Center, 
senior scientists of great distinction.'' (Contact: Center for Theo- 
retical Studies, University of Miami, P.O. Box 249055, Coral 
Gables, Fl. 33124) 

Columbia Society of Fellows in the Humanities: Fellowships. 
Designed to enhance the role of the humanities by exploring and 
clarifying the interrelationships within the humanities, as well as 
^**^eir relationship to the natural sciences and the professions. 
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Postdoctoral fellowships are for individuals who have received 
the doctorate within the past two years. Fellows teach in the 
undergraduate program in general education. Stipend: $28,500 
(Contact: Director, Society of Fellows in Humanities, Heyman 
Center for the Humanities, Box 100, Central Mail Room, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 10027) 

Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People's Re- 
public of China: For advanced graduate students, postdoctoral 
scholars, and senior scholars, in the natural sciences, engineer- 
ing, social sciences, and humanities to undertake long term study 
and research, or short term lecturing and exploratory visits at 
Chinese universities and research institutes. (Contact: CSCPRC, 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20418) 

Cooperative Institute fir Research in Environmental Sciences: 
One-year visiting fellowships to scientists with research interests 
in atmospheric chemistry, atmospheric dynamics, climate dy- 
namics, environmental chemistry and geochemistry, and envi- 
ronmental biochemistry and biology, remote sensing, and global 
change. Awards may be made to senior scientists, including 
those on sabbatical leave, or to recent Ph.D. recipients. Fellows 
will pursue their own research programs and partici^ ite in Insti- 
tute seminars. Stipend: scaled to research experience. (Contact: 
Prof. Robert Sievers, Director of CIRES, Visiting Fellow Program, 
Campus Box 449, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80309) 

Council fir International ExchanSe of Scholars: Fulbright 
Scholar Program. Lecturing and research awards for postdoctoral 
scholars in all fields. Opportunities vary for each country. (Con- 
tact: Council for International Exchange of Scholars, 11 Dupont 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Council on Library Resources: General Research Grants Pro- 
gram. For "topics related to the characteristics and use of infor- 
mation and the structure of library service and informations 
systems, especially in the context of teaching, research, and 
scholarship." Cooperative Research Grants Program for Librari- 
ans and Faculty Members. Research projects proposed jointly by 
librarians and members of faculties in library science or when 
appropriate, other pertinent disciplines. Stipend: Maximum of 
$3,000. (Contact: Council on Library Resources, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Cushwa Center fir the Study of American Catholicism: 1. Re- 
search grants for the study of American Catholicism. Stipend: 
$2,000. 2. Research Fellowship Program. Research Fellows are 
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provided offices in the Cushwa Center and have access to the 
University library and archives. They participate in seminars 
and conferences sponsored by the Cushwa Center. The Center 
provides no funding for Research Fellows. (Contact: Cushwa Cen- 
ter for the Study of American Catholicism, Room 614, Memorial 
Library, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, md. 46558) 

Lady Davis Fellowship Trust: Awards for Study, Research, or 
Teaching. Postdoctoral awards tenable at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and the Technion-Israel Institute of Technology 
Haifa for the academic year. Fellowships are for a period of one 
or two years and may be extended. (Contact: The Lady Davis 
Fellowship Trust, P.O. Box 1255, Jerusalem, Israel) 

Shelby Cullom Davis Center for Historical Studies: Fellowships 
Awards for scholars to pursue research and attend the Seminar 
of the Davis Center. Eligible applications are younger scholars 
who have finished their dissertations and have a full-time posi- 
tion to which they can return. Senior scholars with established 
reputations are also eligible. (Contact: Shelby Cullom Davis Center 
for Historical Studies, Princeton University, 129 Dickenson Hall, 
Princeton, NJ. 08544) 

Department of Justice: National Institute of Justice Fellowships 
Various programs including visiting fellowships, grants to indi- 
viduals, grants to state, local and nonprofit criminal justice orga- 
nization employees, and summer research fellowships. (Contact- 
National Institute of Justice, 633 Indiana Avenue, N W , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20531) ^ 

Dumbarton Oaks: Fellowships. In-residence fellowships in 
Byzantine studies (including related aspects of late Roman, early 
Christian, Western Medieval, Slavic, and Near Eastern studies): 
Pre-Columbian studies; and studies in landscape architecture Pro- 
ject support also available in these areas. (Contact: Assistant 
Director, Dumbarton Oaks, 1703 32nd Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 20007) "'gion, 

Earhart Foundation: Fellowship Research Grants for research 
m the social sciences or history. Proposals should lead to the 
advancement of knowledge through teaching, lecturing, and 
publication. Stipend: up to $20,000. (Contact: Earhart Foundation, 
Plymouth Building, Suite 204, 2929 Plymouth Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48105) 

East-West Center: Fellowships. The East-West Center was es- 
tablished to promote better relations and understanding among 
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endeavors on common problems. The Center provides opportuni- 
ties; for study, training and research related to the concerns of its 
institutes and programs. (Contact: Award Services Officer, East- 
West Center, Burns Hall 2066, 1777 East-West Road, Honolulu, Hi 
96848) 

Educational Testing Service: Postdoctoral Fellcwchip Program. 
One year awards for research in: psychometrics, cognitive psy- 
chology, educational psychology, statistics, higher education, 
technology, occupational/vocational testing, minority issues, test- 
ing issues, or policy studies. Stipend: $24,000. (Contact: Margaret 
B. Lamb, Educational Testing Service, Mail Stop 30-B, Princeton 
N J. 08541) 

Eppley Foundation for Research, Inc.: Grants. Supports postdoc- 
toral research in advanced scientific subjects. Ordinarily the 
grants are for one year only .Stipend: averages 510,000 to $15,000 
through recognized charitable or educational institutions. (Con- 
tact: Huyler C. Held, Secretary, The Eppley Foundation for 
Research, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

Ford Foundation Doctoral Fellowships for Minorities: Postdoc- 
toral Fellowships awarded on a competitive basis to U.S. citizens 
or nationals who are members of the following minority groups: 
Native American Indian/Alaska Native (Eskimo and Aleut), Black 
American, Mexican American/Chicano, Native Pacific Islander 
(Micronesian and Polynesian), and Puerto Rican. Awards are 
made to Ph.D. or ScD. holders in the behavioral and social sci-* 
ences, humanities, engineering, mathematics, physical sciences, 
and biological sciences, or for interdisciplinary programs com- 
prised of two or more eligible disciplines. Stipend: $25,000. (Con- 
tact: The Fellowship Office, GR 420A, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20418) 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education: The 
Comprehensive Program. Proposals aimed at encouraging the re- 
form, innovation, and improvement of postsecondary education 
and providing equal educational opportunity for all. Areas of 
interest include, but are not limited to curricular reform, teacher 
education reform, graduate and professional education, faculty, 
staff and organizational development, education for a changing 
economy, and uses and implications of the new technologies. 
(Contact: FIPSE, 7th and D Streets, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20202) 

German Academic Exchange Service: 1. Study Visits for Faculty. 
Projects of up to three months* duration for those holding the 
Ph.D. for more than two years. Stipend: a monthly maintenance 
^ allowance and travel inside Germany. 2. Short-term research for 
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Ph,D, candidates and recent Ph.D.'s: Maximum of 32 years of age 
and good knowledge of German. Stipend: monthly maintenance 
allowance. (Contact: German Academic Exchange Service, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017) 

German Marshall Fund of the United States: 1. Research Fel- 
lowships. Projects that seek to improve the understanding of 
significant contemporary economic, political, and social develop- 
ments involving the United States and Europe. Duration: three 
months to a year. Stipend: maximum of $28,000 per year plus 
$2,000 travel. 2. Short-term Awards for U.S.-European Travel. 
Grants to support transatlantic travel to present a paper or fill a 
scheduled role as discussant at a conference. (Contact: The Ger- 
man Marshall Fund of the United States, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Gerontological Society of America: Postdoctoral Research Pro- 
gram in Applied Gerontology. Provides academic gerontologists 
with exposure to the administrative process and practical experi- 
ence of conducting applied research by placing them in agencies 
and organizations that plan or deliver services to old people. 
Applicants* backgrounds may be in the medical or health sci- 
ences, business or economics, or the behavioral and socid sci- 
ences. (Contact: Program Director, Gerontological Society of 
America, 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005) 

W,T, Grant Foundation: Research in mental health-particularly 
stress and coping in school age children. Any discipline is eligi- 
ble, but it is expected that most will come from pediatrics, child 
psychiatry, epidemiology, and the behavioral sciences. Nomina- 
tions by institutions, normally of faculty in first level or rank of 
appointment. Stipend: up to $35,000 a year for five years. (Con- 
tact: Robert J. Haggerty, M.D., President, William T. Grant Foun- 
dation, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

John Simon Guggenheim Foundation: Fellowships. Assists schol- 
ars and artists engaging in research in any field of knowledge 
and creation in any of the arts under the freest possible condi- 
tions. Successful candidates ordinarily will have demonstrated 
exceptional capacity for productive scholarship or exceptional 
creative ability in the arts. May not be held concurrently with 
other awards. (Contact: John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 90 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016) 

Hagley Museum and Library: 1. Research Fellowships. For 
study at Hagley's Center for the History of Business, Technology, 
and Society. Stipend: $27,500 maximum. 2. Grants-in-Aid. For 
Q \ort term research in the imprint, manuscript, pictorial, and 
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artifact collections of the Hagley Museum and Library. Stipend: 
up to $750 per month. (Contact: Dr. Elizabeth Gray Kogen. Execu- 
tive Administrator, Center for the History of Business, Technol- 
ogy, and Society, Hagley Museum and Library, Box 3630, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19807) 

Harvard Divinity School Women's Studies in Religion Program: 
Residency Fellowships. For scholars who provide or show prom- 
ise of providing leadership in the study of the history and func- 
tion of gender in the interaction between religious systems of 
belief and cultural patterns defining the social roles, status, and 
image of the female. (Contact: Constance H. Buchanan, Associate 
Dean, Harvard Divinity School, 45 Francis Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138) 

Johns Hopkins Program in Atlantic History, Culture and Soci- 
ety: Fellowships. Interdisciplinary approaches to study the histo- 
ry and culture of the Atlantic coast, Africa, and the Caribbean. 
Fellows must reside in Baltimore and devote full time to research 
and writing. (Contact: Director, Program in Atlantic History, Cul- 
ture and Society, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
21218) 

George A. and Eliza Gardner Howard Foundation: Seven 
awards will support scholars engaged in full-time independent 
research projects in the fields of classics and archaeology, history 
of science, philosophy, and religious studies. The Fellowships are 
for a period of one year. Applicants should be in the middle 
stages of their careers and be eligible for sabbatical or other leave 
from their institutions. Application is through nomination by the 
institution (two nominees per institution). Stipend: $18,000. (Con- 
tact: Howard W. Pfautz, Administrative Director, The Howard 
Foundation, Box 1867, 42 Charlesfield Street, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 02912) 

Alexander von Humboldt Foundation: Research Fellowship. Re- 
search projects in the Federal Republic of Germany and West 
Berlin. Stipend: 1,600 to 2,200 DM per month. (Contact: Alexan- 
der von Huml Idt Foundation, Jean Paul-Strasse 12, D5300, Bonn 
2, Federal Republic of Germany) 

Institute fo^* Advanced Study: The Institute appoints members 
who wish to pursue independent work in residence (from one 
term to two years) at one of its four schools: Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Sciences, Historical Studies, and Social Sciences. Senior schol- 
ars of well-established reputation are balanced against younger 
applicants who have promise but fewer publications. Applicants 
who research falls within the interests of one or more regular 
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Institute faculty are preferred. About half the members receive 
support from the Institute; the other half are supported by their 
own institutions or outside grants. (Contact: Institute for 
Advanced Study, Olden Lane, Princeton, N J. 08540) 

Institute for Educational Leadership: Educational Policy Fellow- 
ships. A one-year professional development program for mid- 
career professionals from educational agencies and related orga- 
nizations to learn about public policy. Fellows remain in their 
full-time positions and are financially supported by their employ- 
ing agencies. (Contact: Institute for Educational Leadership, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

Institute for European History: Fellowships: To promote 
research on the Reformation and the History of Europe from the 
16th century to the present, the Institute annually awards 
twenty fellowships to young historians from Europe and abroad. 
Fellows are in residence in Mainz, Germany. Candidates must 
have a thorough command of German and be either at the ad- 
vanced stages of their dissertation or already in possession of 
their doctorate. Duration: six months to a year. Stipend: between 
$700 and $900 a month. (Contact: Professor Karl Otmar Freiherr 
von Aretin, Direktor der Abteilung Universalgeschichte, and 
Professor Peter Manns, Direktor des Abteilung Religiousges- 
chichte, both at: D-6500 Mainz, Alte Universitatsstrasse 19, West 
Germany) 

International Research and Exchanges Board llREX): Exchanges 
and Fellowships. Various programs for research on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, and for exchanges with those nations. 
(Contact: IREX, 655 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017) 

Japan Foundation: Fellowship Program. "Professional" fellow- 
ships for those with substantial training in ^ome aspect of Japa- 
nese studies and who desire to carry out research in Japan. (Con- 
tact: The Japan Foundation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10173) 

Joint Center for Political Studies: Distinguished Scholars Pro- 
gram. Fellowships for outstanding scholars and public policy ana- 
lysts to spend up to one year in residence at the Joint Center for 
Political Studies to conduct research on issues of importance to 
Black Americans. (Contact: JCPS, 1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004) 

The W.K. Kellogg Foundation: National Fellows Program. A 
three-year program designed for individuals in the early years of 
O leir professional careers. A basic aim of the program is to assist 
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future leaders in developing skills and competencies which tran- 
scend traditional disciplinary and professional methods of addres- 
sing problems. To this end, the program provides experiences 
which equip participants to address social issues in agriculture, 
education and health. Fellows are expected to spend about one- 
fourth of their time on Fellowship-related activities including a 
self-designed learning plan for personal and professional im- 
provement as well as group seminars. Grant: up to $35,000 plus 
12.5 percent of the Fellow's annual salary reimbursed to qualify- 
ing employers. (Contact: National Fellowship Program, Kellogg 
Foundation, 400 North Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. 49017) 

Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture: Scholarly, literary, or 
art projects in a field of Jewish specialization. Stipend: $1,000 to 
$4,000 per year. (Contact: Dr. Jerry Hochbaum, Executive Direc- 
tor, Fellowship Program, Memorial Foundation for Jewish Cul- 
ture, 15 E. 26th Street, New York, N.Y. 10010) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: 1. Chester Dale Fellowships. For 
scholars under age 40 whose fields are related to the fine arts of 
the western world. 2. Andrew W. Mellon Fellowships. For prom- 
ising young scholars with research projects related to the 
Museum's collections, as well as for distinguished American and 
foreign visiting scholars who can serve as teachers and advisers 
and make their expertise available to catalog and refine the col- 
lections. 3. J. Clawson Mills Scholarships. For scholars interested 
in pursuing research projects in any branch of the fine arts 
related to the Museum for one year. Generally reserved for 
mature scholars of demonstrated ability. (Contact: Fellowship 
Program, OfTice of Academic Programs, The Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10028) 

National Academy of Education: Postdoctoral fellowship pro- 
gram for recent recipients of the doctorate doing research on 
issues relevant to the improvement of education in all of its 
forms. Contact: Gail Keeley, National Academy of Education, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 108 Longfellow Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 02138. 

Natiorml Council of Teachers of English: Grants. For research 
on the teaching and learning of English and the language arts. 
(Contact: NCTE, nil Kenyon Road, Urbana, 111. 61801)' 

Natiorud Education Association: For information on NEA- 
sponsored grant opportunities, see The National Foundation for 
the Improvement of Education in "The NEA and Higher Educa- 
tion'' section of this NEA Almanac. 
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National Endowment for the Arts: Many programs, including 
fellowships and international exchanges. (Contact: Public Infor- 
mation Office, National Endowment for the Arts, 1100 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506) 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Many programs, in- 
cluding "Fellowships for Independent Study and Research," 
"Summer Stipends," and "Travel to Collections"— travel to 
research collections of libraries, archives, museums, or other re- 
positories. (Contact: National Endowment for the Humanities, 
1100 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 20506) 

National Geographic Society: Grants-in-aid. For basic research 
in the sciences pertinent to geography. These include anthropolo- 
gy, archaeology, astronomy, biology, botany, ecology, physical 
and human geography, geology, oceanography, paleontology, 
and zoology. Grants normally are made only for field research. 
Stipend: $1,200 to $75,000. (Contact: Edwin W. Snider, Secretary, 
Committee for Research and Exploration, National Geographic 
Society, 17th and M Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

National Humanities Center: Fellowships to postdoctoral schol- 
ars in all humanistic disciplines, including history, to pursue 
their own research topics. Tenure: mostly for entire academic 
year; one semester possible. Salary: equivalent to academic sala- 
ry. (Contact: National Humanities Center, 7 Alexander Drive, 
Research Triangle Park, N.C. 27709) 

National Institutes of Health: Many programs. Of special inter- 
est: 1. Academic Research Enhancement Award. Funding for fea- 
sibility studies, pilot studies, and other small-scale research pro- 
jects. Stipend: Up to $50,000 in direct costs, plus applicable 
indirect costs for a period not to exceed 24 months. 2. Small 
Grant Awards. Provide research support, specifically limited in 
time and amount, for activities that would provide a basis for 
more extended research. (Contact: Office of Grant Inquiries, 
Room 449, Westwood Building, Division of Research Grants, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 20892) 

National Research Councih Resident, Postdoctoral, and Cooper- 
ative Research Associateship awards are offered to scientists at 
the doctoral level for work in one of more than 30 federally 
sponsored research laboratories in virtually all of the physical 
and biological sciences. Tenure is normally 12 months for regular 
Associates and 3 to 24 months for senior Associates. Stipend: 
$24,500 to $50,000 (Contact: National Research Council, Office of 
Scientific and Engineering Personnel, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
O ashington, D.C. 20418) 
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National Science Foundation: Many programs. Of special inter- 
est: 1. Research Visits at Foreign Centers of Excellence. Supports 
U.S. scientists wishing to conduct research at foreign institutions 
of excellence. Tenure abroad may range from 3 to 16 months. 
(Contact: Mr. Henryk Uznanski, Division of International Pro- 
grams, address below), 2. Mathematical Sciences Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowships. Re>search in pure mathematics, applied 
mathematics and statistics. Candidates must have held the doctor- 
ate for not more than five years, and have not held a previous 
NSF Postdoctoral Fellowship. Duration: Two academic years and 
six summer months. Stipend: about $55,000. (Contact: Mathemati- 
cal Sciences Postdoctoral Reseaich Fellowships, Mathematical Sci- 
ences Section, address bdow), 3. NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships 
in Science. Study and research at institutions outside the U.S. that 
are members of NATO. Fields covered include mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering and social sciences. 
(Contact: Division of Scientific Personnel Improvement, address 
below), 4. Presidential Young Investigator Awards. Cooperative 
Research Support from government and industry for promising 
young science and engineering faculty. Nominations are made by 
department heads. Stipends: $25,000-$62,500 per year, require 
industrial matching of NSF funds over $25,000. (Contact: Dr. Fred 
Oettle, Office of Scientific and Engineering Personnel and Educa- 
tion, address below), 5. Visiting Professorships for Women. En- 
ables a woman scientist or engineer to undertake advanced 
research at a host institution. The esearch must be in a field 
normally supported by NSF, and may be conducted independent- 
ly or in collaboration with others. (Contact: Dr. Margrete Klein, 
Program Director, NSF Visiting Professorships for Women) For 
all programs: National Science Foundation, 1800 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20550 

Newberry Library: Fello/^^ships. Support is provided for 
exchange programs, research in residence and writing relevant 
to the Newberry Library collections. The library's holdings con- 
sist of a general collection on the humanities within Western 
civilization from the late Middle Ages to the early twentieth 
century. (Contact: Committee on Awards, The Newberry 
Library, 60 West Walton Street, Chicago, 111. 60610) 

Organization of American States: Fellowship Program. For ad- 
vanced study or research in any field, with the exception of the 
medical sciences, with priority given to the studies, research, and 
training necessary for the expansion of man's productivity. For 
citizens or permanent residents of OAS countires. (Contact: De- 
partment of Fellowships and Training, OAS, Wash., D.C. 20006) 
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Populat'on Council: Population Fellowships in the Social Sci- 
ences. Fellowships may be awarded in the fields of population 
studies (including demography and biostatistics) or for study 
p ans in population in combination with a social science disci- 
pline. Graduate awards open to Ph.D. candidates in population 
sciences. Awards for postdoctoral study are open to scholars to 
wish to undertake training and research with population special- 
ization Mid-career study awards are open to scholars with sub- 
stantial professional experience wishing to undertake a specific 
plan of training and study to update and strengthen their profes- 
sional skills. (Contact: Fellowship Secretary, The Population Coun- 
cil, One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017) 

The Research Corporation: 1. Cottrell College Science Grants 
Supports research with undergraduates in chemistry, physics' 
astronomy, and related areas in the life sciences at predominant- 
ly undergraduate colleges. 2. General Foundation Grants. Support 
research in the natural sciences or other projects with the poten- 
tial to advance science. 3. High School-College Research Partner- 
ships. Aids faculty scientists who serve as mentors to high school 
science teachers during a summer research project. 4. Research 
Opportunity Awards. For scientists of demonstrated productivity 
and creativity seeking to explore new areas of experimental re- 
search. (Contact: The Research Corporation, 6840 East Broadway 
Boulevard, Tucson, Ariz. 85710) 

Resources for the Future: 1. Gilbert F. White Fellowship Pro- 
gram. Intended for young professionals who conduct investiga- 
tions of a social or policy problem in natural resources, energy 
or the environment. Open to all who have completed the work 
for a doctorate. Stipend: $24,000. 2. The RFF Small Grants Pro- 
gram Awards on issues related to the environment, natural re- 
sources, or energy. Tenure: between two months and two years. 
Stipend: maximum of $30,000. 3. Fellowships in the Natur^il 
Sciences. Designed to encourage collaboration between natural 
scientists and social scientists in the analysis of resource and 
environmental problems. Open to scientists with five or more 
years of experience. (Contact: Resources for the Future, 1755 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036) 

The Rockefeller Foundation: 1. Fellowships in the Humanities. 
The Fellowships have aided scholars whose work advances un- 
derstanding of the modern world through clarification of the 
past or direct assessment of the present. The fellowships are 
offered as residences at host institutions selected for their poten- 
tial to promote individual scholarship in the humanities. Host 
■Qj-Uitions include academic departments, area studies, and 
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Other interdisciplinary programs, museums, and other arts and 
cultural organizations. Information about eligibility is available 
from each host institution. (For a list of host institutions, contact: 
The Rockefeller Foundation, address below) 2. Fellowships in 
Agriculture, Population, and Rural Development. Preference is 
given to young social scientists with no experience in internation- 
al agriculture, rural development or population studies. Fellows 
develop and carry out research for two years at developing coun- 
try universities, international agricultural research institutions, 
etc. Stipend: salary of a beginning assistant professor. (Contact: 
Joseph M. Bookmyer, Manager, Fellowship Office, address be- 
low). 3. Research Grants for studies of changing Gender Roles in 
Post-Industrial Societies. To encourage research which can lead to 
a new understanding of the inter-relationships of gender with 
other important phenomena in post-industrial societies. Projects 
may examine the social, legal, economic, psychological, philo- 
sophical and historical dimensions of the changing status and 
perception of women. Stipend: from $10,000 to $70,000. (Contact: 
Gender Roles Program) For all programs: The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036 

The Rotmy Foundation, Grants. Support for teaching at univer- 
sities in other countries, especially in developing countries. The 
fields taught must have international applications in the general 
areas of economic, political, social or cultural studies. Applicants 
must hold the rank of associate professor or higher, and must not 
be Rotarians. Stipend: about $10,000. (Contact: Thf Rotary Foun- 
dation, One Rotary Center, 1560 Sherman Avenue Evanston, 111. 
60201) 

School of American Research: Resident Scholar Fellowship Pro- 
gram. For advanced (both pre- and post-doctoral) studies in an- 
thropology and related fields. Tenure: September IJuly 15. (Con- 
tact: Resident Scholar Program, School of American Research, 
Box 2188. Santa Fe, N.M. 87501) 

Sigma Xi: The Scientijlc .search Society: Grants-in Aid of Re- 
search. Research award.s are made to individuals in any scientific 
di.scipline. Preference is given to applicants in the early stages of 
their careers. Stipend: ranging from $100 to $1,000. (Contact: 
Sigma Xi: The Scientific Research Society, Committee on Grants- 
in-Aid of Research, 345 Whitney Avenue, New Haven Ct. 06511) 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation: Sloan Research Fellowships. For 
ba.sic re.search in the physical sciences, economics and certain 
interdi.sciplinary fields such as geochemistry, astrophysics, and 
neuroscience. Nominations may be submitted by senior scientists 
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who are in a position to identify unusually promising younger 
colleagues. Candidates must be members of the regular faculty. 
The upper age limit for candidates is 32. Stipend: 525,000. (Con- 
tact: Program Administrator, Sloan Research Fellowships, Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. lOOll) 

Smithsonian Instiiuiion: Fellowships and Grants. Many pro- 
grams including Fellowships and Grants in the history of mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, medicine, and the history of science in 
America. (Contact: Catherine F. Harris, Administrative Officer, 
Office of Fellowships and Grants, The Smithsonian Institution, 
955 L'Enfant Plaza, Room 3300, Washington, D.C. 20560) 

Social Science Research Council: Many programs. Of note: 1. 
Grants for Advanced International Area and Regional Research. 
Supports research in one country, comparative research between 
countries in one area, and comparative research between areas. 
Current area programs: Africa, all regions of Asia, Near and 
Middle East, and Latin America. 2. MacArthur Foundation Fel- 
lowships in International Peace and Security. Intended to foster 
critical thinking and the testing of established assumptions about 
peace and security. Postdoctoral scholars from the physical and 
biological sciences as well as from the social and behavioral sci- 
ences are eligible. 3. Advanced Research Fellowships in Foreign 
Policy Studies. Supports research on U.S. foreign policy-making 
processes that takes account of the complex interplay of political, 
economic, social, and international forces that are believed to 
influence policy makmg. (Contact: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Fellowships and Grants, 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10158) 

Tlie Spencer Foundation: Various programs for research in 
education. (Contact: The Spencer Foundation, 875 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 60611) 

Stanford Humanities Center, external Faculty Fellowships. For 
both juniors and seniors to spend a year at the Center. Seniors 
encouraged to arrange other financial support. (Contact: Stanford 
Humanities Center, Mariposa House, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 94305) 

The Tinker Foundation: Institutional Grants Program. Grants 
for topics and activities related to Ibero-America, Spain, or Portu- 
gal. Priority is given to work in the broad field of the social 
sciences, with particular emphasis on areas such as urban and 
regional studies, public strategic issues, education, communica- 
tions, management, and economics. Support is also offered for 
'projects focusing on international relations, natural resource 
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development, the training of specialists at the post-graduate level, 
and for programs desgined to further the education of the Span- 
ish- or Portugese-speaking people of the United States. Stipends: 
$5,000 to over $100,000, renewable. (Contact: The Tinker Founda- 
tion, 55 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022) 

TJie Twentieth Century Fund: Research Awards. Commissioned 
research projects on topics of interest with public policy recom- 
mendations, including domestic policies, politics, and economics; 
urban problems and social issues; communication, science, and 
technology; U.S. policy in the international arena. Stipend: all 
reasonable costs (Contact: Assistant Director for Research, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10021) 

UCLA Institute of American Cultun^s: Fellowship Awardl for 
both recent Ph.D. recipients and senior scholars for American 
Indian, Asian American, Chicano, and Afro-American studies. 
(Contact: Institute of American Cultures, UCLA, Campbell Hall, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024) 

Virginia Center for ilie Humanities: The Center supports indi- 
vidual and collaborative residencies to assist scholars and teach- 
ers; library, museum, and media professionals; and citizens 
working in the humanities to interprei modern society and to 
improve the quality of public discourse. Eligibility: Virginia resi- 
dents working in any area of the humanities and non-state resi- 
dents who propose work on a subject of special relevance to 
Virginia. Stipends: up to $3,000 per month; residencies available 
for one month to one semester (Contact: Virginia Foundation for 
the Humanities, 1939 Ivy Road, Charlottesville, Va. 22903) 

Weizmann Institute of Science: Postdoctoral Fellowships. The 
Feinberg Graduate School of the Weizmann Institute offers about 
20 one-year postdoctoral fellowships per year in all areas of re- 
search in which the Weizmann Institute is engaged. The fellow- 
ships are open to citizens of all countries. (Contact: Roni Golan, 
Secretary, Feinberg Graduate School, Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence, Box 26, Rehovot 76100, Israel) 

IVesleyan University Cemer for the Humanities: Mellon Post- 
doctoral Fellowships. The purpose is to promote interdisciplina y 
interest among younger humanists, to direct their attentio' to 
problems of pedagogy on the undergraduate level, and to asso- 
ciate them with a distinguished teaching and research faculty in 
their immediate postgraduate years. Open to scholars in any field 
of humanistic inquiry who have received their Ph.D. degrees 
within the past three years. Preparation of one course is 
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required; otherwise time is free. Residence in Middletown re- 
quired. Stipend: $24,500. (Contact: The Director, The Center for 
the Humanities, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 06457) 

Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars: The Center 
awards fellowships in one broadly defined category: History, Cul- 
ture and Society, and five more focused programs: American 
Society and Politics, Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Stud- 
ies, Latin American Program, International Security Studies Pro- 
gram, and East Asia Program. Academic participants must be at 
the postdoctoral level, and normally will have published a major 
work beyond the Ph.D. dissertation. The Center provides no 
laboratory facilities, but welcomes applications from scientists, 
particularly those writing on philosophical or social issues in 
science and technology. Fellows will be in residence at the Center 
for appointments of 4 to 12 months and they must devote full 
time to the major research project proposed in the application. 
Stipend: equal to the fellow's income for the previous year. (Con- 
tact: Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars, Smith- 
sonian Institution Building, Washington, D.C. 20560) 

Carter Woodson Institute for Afro-American and African Stud- 
ies at the University of Virginia: For completion of research in 
progress in the humanities and social sciences on Africa, Afri- 
cans, and peoples of African descent. Stipend: $12,500 (predoctor- 
al); ($25,000 postdoctoral). (Contact: William E.Jackson, Associate 
Director for Research, Carter G. Woodson Institute for Afro- 
American and African Studies, The University of Virginia, 1512 
Jefferson Park Avenue, Charlottesville, Va. 22903) 
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NEA Policy Statements 
on Higher Education 



In higher education^ the i980s have been a time of reform 
ferment. In 1986, an Advisory Group to the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee on Reform in Higher Education reviewed basic NEA policies 
in light of the questions and concerns raised by the higher educa- 
tion reform movement The report of this panel appeared as the 
January 30, 1987 issue of the NEA Higher Education Advocate. 
Among the issues covered: curriculum reform, student assessment, 
academic and intellectual freedom, access to higher education, fac- 
ulty governance, evaluation of faculty, research, school-college 
partnerships, teacher education reform, professional compensa- 
tion, accreditation, and vocational education. The NEA Standing 
Committee on Higher Education also issued a report on part-time, 
temporary, and nontenure track faculty appointments, 

NEA positions in higher education are also established by Reso- 
lutions (expressions of the Association's goals), by its legislative 
program, and by New Business ("specific in nature and terminal 
in application") adopted by deleffites to the NEA Representative 
Assembly. Following are policies that relate to higher education. 

NEA Resolutions Related to Higher Education 

Note: Figures in parentheses after each resolution represent the 
years when the resolution was first adopted and last amended or 
reviewed. 

A* General 

Higher Education (C-7) 

The National Education Association supports higher education 
as an essential part of the education process. The Association 



NOTE: Copies of the special Advocate, the report on part-time faculty, and of 
the full text of NEA policies adopted by the Representative Assembly, which 
appears in the booklet Resolutions, Legislative Program aud New Busitiess: 
1987-88 are available from: NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
*1036. 
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believes that postsecondary education serves an invaluable func- 
tion for intellectual development, for research and scholarship, 
for career preparation, and for preparation for life. The Associa- 
tion supports access to collegiate programs for all qualified stu- 
dents without regard to age, sex, race, military registration sta- 
tus, or ability to pay. The Association further supports fully 
funded, guaranteed student loan programs. 

The Association believes that clear admission and graduation 
standards, careful student counseling, tutorial and other support 
services, the right to complete coursework during or after the 
quarter/semester missed due to documented extended illness, 
active participation of students in their own learning, and a 
thoughtfully articulated curriculum can significantly help 
increase the number of students successfully completing their 
degrees. (80, 86) 



B. National Issues 

Federal Financial Support for Education (A-9) 

The National Education Association believes that the federal 
government has a legitimate and proper concern and responsibil- 
ity for the quality of public education provided to its citizens that 
arise from the needs of our national social, economic, and politi- 
cal system. The Association asserts that a major federal role is to 
ensure equality of educational opportunity for all The Associ- 
ation will continually seek federal support for the whole of pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education 

The Association supports federal funding for postsecondary 
education, including— 

a. Programs of institutional, scholar, and student support 

b. Grants to support vital research functions 

c. Student financial assistance to assure access and choice for 
all qualified students who wish to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion, regardless of personal financial means 

d. Support of historically Black colleges and developing insti- 
tutions. . . . (83, 86) 



Higher Education Research and Study Grants (B-2) 

The National Education Association believes that both the gov- 
ernmental and private sectors should provide research and study 
grants to higher education faculties in all academic areas. Such 
grants should be awarded on the basis of merit without discrimi- 
nation. The dissemination of grants should not be used to influ- 
Q ence university decisions and policies. 
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The Association "believes that the process of study and re- 
search grants provided should influence neither undergraduate 
nor graduate curriculums until such time as the research is com- 
pleted and systematically integrated into the curriculums. 

The Association further believes that academic freedom ap- 
plies to research and the dissemination of research results. (85) 

Evaluation and Promotion in Higher Education (B-3) 

The National Education Association affirms the importance of 
teaching in institutions of higher education and believes, there- 
fore, that research and publication ought not to be the only 
criteria on which higher education faculty are evaluated and/or 
promoted. 

The Association further believes that its higher education 
members must be allowed to determine through the collective 
bargaining process the methods by which they are evaluated and 
promoted. (86) 

Need-Based Funding in Higher Education (B-4) 

The National Education Association believes that funding 
based only on enrollment discourages long-range planning and 
constrains the ability of colleges, community colleges, and uni- 
versities io offer high-quality education. The Association sup- 
ports funding programs in higher education based on student 
need and enrollment. (86) 

Rural Education (A-19) 

The National Education Association supports a strong rural 
educational system and the preservation of the community infra- 
structure in rural America. 

The Association and its affiliates should encourage institutions 
of higher education and state agencies to promote training of 
personnel that will reflect the special needs and problems of 
rural schools. (76, 85) 

American Indian/Alaska Native Education (B-6) 

The National Education Association recogni-^^s that the com- 
plex and diverse needs of American Indian/Alaska Native chil- 
dren require the direct involvement of parents. Native educators, 
tribal leaders, and other Native groups in developing programs 

that preserve the rich heritage of their cultures 

Q The Association supports programs that provide for— 
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• Opportunities for higher education for all American Indian/ 
Alaska NaUve students through direct governmental assis- 
tance in graduate and undergraduate programs. 

• American Indian/Alaska Native involvement ia developing 
multicultural learning centers at higher education institu- 
tions. (76, 86) 

Chicano*H!spano Education (B-7) 

The National Education Association recognizes that the com- 
plex and diverse needs of Chicano-Hispano children require the 
direct involvement of Chicano-Hispano educators, parents, and 
community leaders in developing programs that meet the cultur- 
al, language, and learning characteristics of these children. 

The Association supports efforts that provide for— 

• Federal and state programs establishing educational oppor- 
tunities for Chicano-Hispano children. 

• Federal and state grants and scholarships that will facilitate 
the entry of Chicano-Hispano students into the teaching pro- 
fession. (72, 87) 

Black Higher Education Institutions (1-5) 

The National Education Association recognizes that historically 
Black institutions of higher education have played a vital role in 
helping Americans in their efforts toward building a truly plu- 
ralistic society. 

The Association urges its affiliates to be in the forefront of all 
efforts that seek to support, maintain, and promote these invalu- 
able institutions, their programs, and their full participation in 
the mainstream of education. (80, 86) 



C* Campus Issues 

Credit-Hour Evaluation (C-8) 

The National Education Association believes that the different 
methods of assigning credit hours as used by the nation's colleges 
and universities often cause difficulties in the evaluation of tran- 
scripts. The Association therefore urges the nation's colleges and 
universities to develop, in cooperation with the Association, a 
uniform formula to evaluate credit hours. (77, 86) 

Misuse of Part-Time Faculty (F-15) 

The National Education Association believes that part-time fac- 
ulty should be employed only when an educational program 
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requires specialized trainipg or expertise not available in the full- 
time faculty and when the need for such training and expertise 
does not justify more than half-time employment. Part-time fac- 
ulty should receive the same salary and fringe benefits as full- 
time faculty prorated according to the w^ork load. The Associa- 
tion also believes that part-time faculty should not be employed 
for the primary purpose of reducing instructional budgets or for 
the purpose of reducing the number of full-time faculty posi- 
tions. (76, 86) 

D» Teadher Preparation 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Entry (D-7) 

The National Education Association believes that its affiliates 
should continue to improve standards for entrance into the teach- 
ing profession by working cooperatively with teacher training 
institutions and their professional organizations. Requirements 
for entry to college of education programs should be rigorous yet 
flexible enough to allow admittance to those who demonstrate 
potential for effective practice. Admission to any program should 
be based on multiple considerations, such as recommendations of 
faculty Qiberal arts and education), grade-point average, personal 
interviews, and recommendations of persons in related fields. 
The selection process shall be a continuous and integral part of 
the candidate's educational program. Such process shall be 
nondiscriminatory. 

The Association urges appropriate state agencies to inform 
teacher preparation institutions of projected needs by certifica- 
tion areas. Teacher preparation institutions should counsel and 
prepare prospective teachers in numbers consistent with project- 
ed needs. (70, 87) 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Content and Evaluation 



The National Education Association believes that a sound 
teacher preparation program must be equitably funded and 



• Involve practicing, licensed preschool through adult educa- 
tion teachers in the design, implementation, evaluation, and 
systematic change of the program. 

• Involve students preparing to teach in the evaluation and 
improvement of the standards of the program. 

• Involve teacher educators who are licensed and experienced 
in their instructional areas and demonstrate practical 

O knowledge of schools and classroom teaching. 



(D-8) 



must— 
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• Include a policy of affirmative recruitment. 

• Include tests, reports, student teaching, and.other measures 
of performance designed to assess progress in acquiring the 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective teaching. 

• Include required courses in the liberal arts, subject or 
grade-level specialty, reading, research or information 
skills, methodologies pertinent to the instruction of the lim- 
ited English profici-ency student, and professional studies 
that include learning theories, curriculum design, and 
teaching techniques. 

• Include training in student assessment, classroom manage- 
ment, discipline, group processes, the dynamics of inter- 
group communications, human growth and development, 
the changing role of the family, exceptional behaviors, and 
human relations. 

• Include a variety of field experiences throughout the prepa- 
ration program culminating in a practicum. (70, 87) 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Student Teaching (D-9) 

The National Education Association believes that student 
teachers should be provided with legal status and liability 

^'^Th^ Association urges its affiliates to formulate standards for 
school systems that receive student teachers, including guidelines 
for cooperating teachers and college coordination of student 
teachers. Supervising or cooperating teachers in a student teacher 
program should have reduced teaching loads and be given a 
minimum established compensation. The recommendation of th«-. 
supervising or cooperating classroom teachers in such a program 
shall weigh heavily in the final decision regarding readiness to 
enter the teaching profession. (70, 86) 

Teacher Preparation Programs: Professional Participation 

(D-10) 

The National Education Association believes that its affiliates 
should take immediate steps to become involved in college and 
university committees that control teacher education programs. 
To this end, the affiliates should— 

• Support inclusion of instruction in school law and in the 
values, ethics, responsibilitie.= and structure of professional 
teacher organizations. 

• Encourage students to join the Association. 

. Recommend that advisors of the NEA Student Program be 
ii/^- Association members. 
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• Support regulations that would place credentialed educators 
with teaching experience in decision-making roles in 
departments of education. 

• Share in the responsibility for practicum experience with 
the public schools and the institutions that prepare teachers, 
(/u, o5) 

Vocational Education (C-21) 

nfU'^A^fT^^ Education Association believes that preparation 
of students for vocations and productive jobs should be a respon- 
sibility of secondary and higher education. Educational programs 
that assure equal opportunity for occupational development and 
encourage students to consider nontraditional vocations should 
be developed for all students. A continuing comprehensive pro- 
?'"!^ r retraining, advancement, and promotion 

?r i /'"""^ h^^^ completed minimal 

state attendance requirements. 

The Association supports vocational and technical education as 
a major component of education. To be effective, vocational and 
echnical education should be preceded by career awareness and 
hSp?'"",,? r?'""'- exploratory courses should be coor- 

dinated with traditionally academic courses and ei^isting industri- 
al and practical arts education courses. (76, 86) 

Technology in the Educational Process (B-17) 

The National Education Association recognizes the advance- 
ment and application of instructional technology and hieh- 
technology devices and materials that provide new opportunities 
for developing skills, furthering research, and expanding knowl! 
edge in our society. ^ 
The Association believes that— 

• Teacher preparation in instructional technology must beein 
m college and university programs and extend through con- 
tinuing opportunities for professional development.... (81 
86) ' 



The NEA Legislative Program for the 100th Congress; 
Specific Provisions for Postsecondary Education 

First Tier: NEA Priority Legislative Initiatives 
I. Increased Federal Funding for Education 

NEA . . . supports federal funding for postsecondary education 
CD?/-- P^S^^'"' of institutional, scholar, and student support- 
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grants to support vital research functions; student financial assis- 
tance to assure access and choice for all qualified students who 
wish to pursue postsecondary education regardless of personal 
financial means; and support for the historically Black colleges 
and developing institutions, 

IL Collective Bargaining 

NBA supports a federal statute that would guarantee meaning- 
ful collective bargaining rights to the employees of public 
schools, college^*, and universities. This statute should allow for 
the continued operation of state statutes that meet federally 
established minimum standards and should assure that college 
and university faculty are not excluded from coverage because of 
their participation in a faculty senate or other system of institu- 
tional governance. 

NBA objectives can best be achieved by a federal collective 
bargaining statute that is based on the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, and the February 1985 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in Garcia v. San Antonio Metro- 
politan Transit Authority indicates that this type of statute would 
be constitutional. The focus of the NBA's legislative effort should 
be to secure Congressional action under the Commerce Power, 
although other relevant sources of Congressional power—includ- 
ing the Spending Power— should not be ignored. 

NBA's commitment to securing a federal collective bargaining 
statute for the employees of public schools and colleges and uni- 
versities remains constant. The Action Plan for collective bar- 
gaining in support of the commitment will be reassessed on a 
continuing basis. 



Second Tier: Current Priority Congressional Issues 
Postsecondary Education 

NBA supports— 

• Federal programs, including provision of resources for in- 
structional materials, which enhance effectiveness of and 
advance excellence in two- and four-year postsecondary 
education institutions. 

• Development of the nation^s intellectual capital. 

• Development and retention, through programs including 
scholarships and loan forgiveness, of future teachers for the 
pursuit of excellence in our nation^s schools and post- 
secondary institutions. 
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• Promotion of research and the development of knowledge. 

• Preservation of institutional vitality. 

• Assurance of equality of educational opportunity. 

• Reduction in the student loan default rate without undue 
limitation on access to postsecondary education for any 
qualified student. 

• Assurance of equal treatment for two- and four-year 
institutions. 

• Assurance of the welfare, economic security, and profes- 
sional development of all postsecondary members. 



New Higher Education Business Adopted 
By the 1988 NBA Representative Assembly 

Programs for Minority Students 

The National Education Association shall advocate and support 
programs developed collaboratively by K-12 and college teachers 
that encourage minority students to attend college. Further, the 
Association urges those students to consider teaching as their 
profession. (1988-16) 

Measurement-Driven Education 

The NEA shall investigate the trend toward measurement- 
driven education. NEA publications shall inform the membership 
about the potential misuse of standardized student test scores, 
and NEA shall unite with those in the education research com- 
munity to help expose the danger to and the distortion of the 
quality of education that stems from an overuse and misuse of 
standardized student testing. (1988-9) 

Action Plan for Sex Equity 

NEA reaffirms its dedication and commitment to the swift 
realization of equal rights for women and men under the laws of 
the United States and each of the states. The Association will 
implement the following action plan for sex equity: 

1. NEA will sponsor the reintroduction of the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the Congress of the United States, and work with 
other organizations and groups for the passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment and the enactment of changes in federal laws 
to enhance sex equity. 

2. NEA will convene a meeting of the leaders of groups such 
Q labor unions, women's groups, and citizen action organiza- 
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tions that have supported the ERA, in order to develop a com- 
mon agenda for sex equity and a network of action. 

3. NEA will develop a women's rights voter registration and 
get-out-the-vote campaign to show clearly that there is a strong 
public support for equality. State and local associations will be 
encouraged to participate in such a campaign. The campaign will 
be coordinated with NEA's political action program for the con- 
gressional elections. 

4. NEA will work to ensure that the gains that have been 
made in Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments and other 
statutes be protected. The enforcement of the Civil Rights Resto- 
ration Act must continue to be a focus of NEA. Changes must be 
made in the Social Security Act (i.e., repeal of the offset provi- 
sion), the tax code, and other programs to achieve economic 
equity at the federal level. 

5. NEA will work with other organizations on a joint strategy 
to ensure passage of voter referenda as part of the state constitu- 
tional amendment process and to secure passage of substantive 
state legislation. NEA will provide a clearinghouse and technical 
assistance to state associations on methods of achieving equality 
through state legislation. 

6. NEA will cooperate with and support groups involved in 
litigation on the basic questions surrounding equality of rights 
under the law. 

The Association must explore all possible avenues of legal rem- 
edy and redress on women's rights issues. 

7. Upon adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses of Congress, a negative vote on the 
federal ERA by a state legislature or the failure of a state afliliate 
to work for ratification of the federal ERA shall reinstitute the 
previous prohibitions adopted by the Representative Assembly 
and Board of Directors with respect to the locations of meetings. 
(1988-A) 



Revision of Governance and Training Documents 

The NEA shall begin revising all governance and training doc- 
uments to use the word student or students instead of child or 
children where the intent or context of the language does not 
require the word child or children. This should be completed as 
soon as possible. (1988-1) 

St. Thomas University Faculty 

The NEA strongly supports the right of St. Thomas University 
^ faculty to collective bargaining. The NEA supports their struggle 
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for human and professional rights as employees. The NEA con- 
demns the efforts of the St. Thomas University administration to 
thwart the attempts of St. Thomas University faculty to assume 
these rights. The NEA urges all concerned with the fate of St. 
Thomas University faculty and collective bargaining to commu- 
nicate their concerns to Archbishop/ Edward McCarthy, 9401 Bis- 
cayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida 33138. (1986-18) 

New Higher Education Business Referred to the 
NEA Executive Committee 

The following tieii^ business items and le^slative amendment 
were not adopted by tlie Representative Assembly hut were re- 
ferred as indicated with the understanding tliat the body (or mdi- 
vidual) in question would determine the feasibility of the particu- 
lar item and make a report and/or recommendation to the 
appropriate governing body. 

Referred to (he Executive Committee 

That the regional offices of the Association, in conjunction 
with the state affiliates, develop and implement, with advice 
from appropriate NEA higher education leaders, plans to orga- 
nize aggressively in higher education among faculty, staff*, Stu- 
dent members, and Retired members. (1988-15) 

That NEA consider the development of teacher training pro- 
grams that will actively recruit prospective Black students in 
preparation for teaching, such students to be given assistance 
initially and throughout their involvement in the program (test 
preparation, advisement, special remedial courses, and so forth); 
that Black faculty at the higher education level be actively 
recruited to meet the urgent demand for increased Black faculty 
reprcKentation; and that a report on this item be presented to the 
1989 Representative Assembly. (1988-60) 

Referred to the Appropriate Committee 

That during the 1988-89 year, the NEA present workshops, 
training, and retraining on the importance of Title IX enforce- 
ment; that such workshops and training be presented when pos- 
sible, including but not limited to the following events: national 
conference series, regional leadership conferences. Education 
Support Personnel Conference, Higher Education Conference, Stu- 
dent Conference, and Joint Conference on the Concerns of Minor- 
ities and Women. (1988-26) 
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The Standing Committee 
on Higher Education 



The '"A Standing Committee on Higher Education deliberates 
upony prepares, and presents to appropriate NBA policymaking 
bodies recommendations on existing or proposed Association poli- 
cy related to higher education. The committee \\forksfor the full 
integration of higher education into the program of the Associa- 
tion and transmits to the NBA president and executive director 
relevant data for planning purposes. 

Committee Members, September 1988 

James M. Davenport, chairperson 
Washtenaw Community College, Michigan 

Byron W. Bender, University of Hawaii-Manoa 

Betty J. Cunningham, elementary representaMve 
Richland County Public Schools, South Carolina 

Dr. Elizabeth Friot, Metropolitan State College, Colorado 

Patricia A. Gozemba 

Salem State College, Massachusetts 

David A. Jerde, St. Cloud State University, Minnesota 

Alba N. Lebron de Ayala 
University of Puerto Rico 

Friscilla R. McGuire, secondary representative 
Colebrook Education Association, New Hampshire 

T.Jean Peters, Mt. Hood Community College, Oregon 

VirginiaAnn Shadwick, San Francisco State University, California 

Gerald W. Waldrop, Gadsden State Junior College, Alabama 

Roy C. Weatherford, University of South Florida 

Pamara Connors, California, student representative 

Staff Liaison Kristeen Hanselman, Manager 
Gerie Bledsoe, Coordinator 
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1987-88 Report of the Standing Committee on 
Higher Education 

Summary 

The Standing Committee on Higher Education addressed four 
charges during 1987-88: 

• To continue to develop NEA policy regarding the reform of 
higher education, including the area of vocational and occu- 
pational education, in conjunction with other appropriate 
NEA committees. 

• To advise on developing membership recruitment materials 
for educational support personnel in higher education. 

• To develop guidelines on sexual harassment in higher 
education. 

• To make recommendations on the theme, format, and 
speakers for the Higher Education Conference and the meet- 
ing of local presidents at the conference. 

In response to the first charge, the committee completed publi- 
cation of the booklet, NEA Report and Recommendations on Part- 
Time^ Temporary, and Nontenure Faculty Appointments^ which 
had been approved by the Executive Committee as elaboration of 
resolution F-15, Abuse of Part-Time Faculty, first adopted in 
1976. This booklet has been distributed to more than 350 colleges 
and universities in the effort to end the abuse and misuse of 
these categories of faculty. In addition, the committee has ap- 
proved a draft handbook for temporary faculty that will guide 
institutions in developing proper procedure: und working condi- 
tions for these teachers. This handbook should be published dur- 
ing 1988-89. 

The committee had a joint session with the NEA Committee on 
OccupationaWocational Education in order to discuss common 
concerns and coordinate agendas. The committees agreed to 
work together as issues cross jurisdictional lines. 

To advance reform in community colleges, the committee ap- 
proved a draft "Statement on Governance in Community Col- 
leges: The Role of Faculty." This statement will be published for 
discussion in the higher education community before being rec- 
ommended for final action. The statement was developed by a 
special working group of presidents and representatives from 
several of the larger community college affiliates within NEA. 

Additionally, the committee has been involved indirectly in 
the Affiliate Relations Working Group, a special project focused 
^^.1 systems that provide service and representation to higher 
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education affiliates. It is expected that this project will continue 
into 1988-89. 

On the second charge, relating to materials for educational 
support personnel (ESP) in higher education, the committee has 
gathered sample materials of state affiliates and the NEA organiz- 
ing office for analysis. It will continue this charge into the next 
year. 

Responding to the third charge, the committee developed a 
resolution on sexual harassment in higher education. 

On the fourth charge, dealing with the Higher Education Con- 
ference, the committee recommended the theme "Advancing the 
Profession: Increasing Faculty and Staff Influence in the Academ- 
ic Environment." The committee also recommended panel ses- 
sions in several areas of emerging NEA policy: part-time faculty, 
sexual harassment, and community college governance. Other 
topics addressed at the conference were evaluating administra- 
tors, improving the teaching/learning environment, curriculum 
reform, teacher education, recruitment of minorities in teaching, 
racial tensions on the campus, kindergarten through graduate 
political partnerships, Hispanic students, and merit pay. 



Introduction 

The Standing Committee on Higher Education Mberates 
upon, prepares, and presents to appropriate NEA governance 
bodies recommendations concerning existing or proposed Associ- 
ation policy and programs related to higher education. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to integrate higher education completely into 
the programs of the Association and to transmit to the president 
and the executive director proposals and suggestions as to how 
best to accomplish that goal. The committee also advises NEA on 
membership development goals and materials, organizing strate- 
gies, and long-term planning in regard to higher education. 

Members of the committee include representatives from two- 
year colleges, regional and research universities, and statewide 
university systems. Also included are representatives from 
NJlA's elementary, secondary, and student memberships. 

During the 1987-88 membership year, the committee was 
charged with four tasks: 

1. To continue to develop NEA policy regarding the reform of 
higher education, including ihe area of vocational and occu- 
pational education in conjunction with other appropriate 
NEA committees. 
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2. To advise on developing membership recruitment materials 
for educational support personnel in higher education. 

3. To develop guidelines on sexual harassment in higher 
education. 

4. To make recommendations on the theme, format, and 
speakers for the Higher Education Conference and the meet- 
ing of local presidents at the conference. 



The Higher Education Conference 

Concerned by the apparent dc-cline of faculty morale and the 
teaching/learning environment on many campuses— as observed 
and as report^^d by researchers— the committee selected 
"Advancing the Profession: Increasing Faculty and Staff Influ- 
ence in the Academic Environment" as the theme of the 1988 
conference. Sessions were held on the main topic as w^ell as 
related topics: part-time faculty, sexual harassment, community 
college governance, evaluation of administrators, improvement 
of the teaching/learning environment, curriculum reform, 
teacher education, recruitment of minorities into teaching, racial 
tensions on campus, kindergarten through graduate political 
partnerships, Hispanic students, and merit pay. 

Vice-President Keith Geiger was the keynote speaker. Major 
addresses were given by Texas State Representative Wihelmina 
Delco, chair of the Postsecondary Subcommittee of the Texas 
House of Representatives, and Henry Cisneros, mayor of San 
Antonio, the host city. 

Other speakers were James T. Butler, executive director, Texas 
State Teachers Association; Robert Kully, faculty member and 
former trustee, California State University System; Ernest 
Benjamin, general secretary, American Association of University 
Professors; William Gardner, president, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; Mariam Chamberlain, president. 
National Council for Research on Women; Carol Schneider, vice- 
president. Association of American Colleges; Frederick Hurst, 
Massachusetts Commission on Discrimination; Judith Munoz, 
director of human resources. University of San Diego; Michael 
Olivas, University of Houston Law School; Rafael Magallan, execu- 
tive director, Tomas Rivera Center; and Anne Truax, director. 
Women's Center, University of Minnesota. 

Representatives of faculty unions of three foreign nations were 
Q jests at the conference. 
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The NEA Committee on Program and Budget held a hearing in 
conjunction with the Higher Education Conference. Keith Geiger, 
NEA vice-president and chairperson of the Committee on 
Program and Budget, and Roxanne Bradshaw, NEA secretary- 
treasurer and a member of the committee, conducted the 
hearing. 

More than 500 members, guests, and staff attended the confer- 
ence at the La Mansion del Rio Hotel in San Antonio, Texas. 
Registration at the conference increased for the sixth year in a 
row. 

The conference was preceded by two other meetings that 
were guided in part by the committee. One was a training ses- 
sion for local chapter presidents that focused on a series of topics 
recommended by the committee, including the following: 

• Relationships with affiliates— statewide, single campus, and 
private college units 

• National certification: prospects and problems 

• Representation and bar^laining issues: salary policies, merit 
pay, comparable worth, pay equity, part-time faculty, agen- 
cy shop, and legal issues 

• Leadership development within NEA higher education 
units. 

The other meeting preceding the conference was the second 
annual meeting of the National Council for Higher Education 
(NCHE). NCHE adopted several new business items for consider- 
ation by the 1988 NEA Representative Assembly, discussed sev- 
eral Association issues, and conducted its election. 



The Use and Abuse of Part-Time and Temporary Faculty 

Fulfilling its charge to continue work in the reform of higher 
education, the committee reviewed prior to final publication the 
NEA Report and Recomrnendations on Part-Timey Temporary^ and 
Nontenure Track Faculty Appointments. This report is the first in 
a new series of reports on reform issues in higher education. The 
series is titled To Promote Academic Justice and Excellence. 

The series will also include a handbook on part-time, tempo- 
rary, and nontenure track faculty and a handbook of professional 
and practical advice for new and probationary faculty. Other 
topics in the series will be assessment of students, faculty devel- 
opment, curriculum reform, and access, retention, and remedia- 
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Statement on Sexual Harassment 

Terming sexual harassment reprehensible and a threat to in- 
tellectual trust, the committee developed a proposed resolution 
on sexual harassment in higher education at its April meeting 
after long discussions of the complexities of the issue. The pro- 
posed resolution calls on affiliates and higher education institu- 
tions to do the following: 

• Define and prohibit sexual harassment. 

• Declare faculty-student sexual relationships unprofessional. 

• Develop education programs on the problem. 

• Develop grievance procedures to protect the rights of all 
involved parties. 

The committee believes that the proposed resolution, if adopt- 
ed, will alert the higher education community to its responsibil- 
ities to protect students, staff, and faculty from sexual harass- 
ment in all its forms. Sexual harassment can be verbal, visual, or 
physical. It can range from inappropriate sexual comments to 
serious physical abuse, including rape. The proposed resolution 
notes that the guidelines of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission define sexual harassment as a form of sex discrimi- 
nation and hence a violation of an individual's civil rights. 

Perhaps the most controversial provision in the proposed reso- 
lution is that terming sexual relationships between faculty mem- 
bers and their students as unprofessional. This provision has 
been adopted by several leading universities to guide faculty and 
students. It underscores the potential problems that faculty and 
their students face in a sexual relationship. Obviously, the faculty 
member is in a power position since he or she will ultimately 
evaluate the student's work in class. The faculty member must 
also face the question of objectivity: Can he or she fairly evalua'3 
the student, assign a grade, and/or write a recommendation? The 
answer remains: Faculty (and students) should avoid entering 
info a sexual relationship while the student is enrolled in the 
faculty member's class. 

A copy of the proposed resolution is appended to this report. 



Policy Recommendations 

The Standing Committee on Higher Education recommends— 
O 1. That the 1988-89 committee be charged as follows: 
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• To make recommendations regarding the theme, format, 
and speakers for the Higher Education Conference and 
the meeting of local presidents at the conference. 

• To continue to develop NEA policy regarding the reform 
of higher education, especially in the areas of assessment 
of students and academic programs, faculty self-gover- 
nance in community colleges, curricular reform, voca- 
tional and occupational education, and related issues. 

• To pursue vigorously the dissemination and implementa- 
tion of the NEA Report and Recommendations on Part- 
Timey Temporary^ and Nontenure Track Faculty Appoint- 
ments. and to. monitor development of a model handbook 
for part-time faculty. 

• To continue to advise on the development of membership 
material and program for nonteaching professional 
emploj'ees in higher education. 

2. That the NEA Board of Directors approve the proposed reso- 
lution on sexual harassment in higher education as set forth 
in the appendix and refer it to the Resolutions Committee. 



Action Recommendations 

The Standing Committee on Higher Education recommends— 

1. That a special working group be conveiied to review and 
update the NEA Legislative Guidelines for Postsecondary 
Education. 

2. That NEA Research, in cooperation with Uate affiliates 
where feasible, conduct a special study of part-time faculty 
in NEA higher education units and determine the costs asso- 
ciated with implementing NEA policy on part-tine faculty. 

3. That NEA Research undertake a comprehensive review of 
retirement programs for faculty and staff in postsecondary 
institutions and develop a plan to improve such progr.ims. 

4. That NEA convene a special working group to identify 
additional ways to establish and maintain partnerships, 
both academic and political, involving NEA practitioners at 
the kindergarten through grade 12 levels and higher educa- 
tion personnel. 

5. That NEA Instruction and Professional Development con- 
vene a special seminar on the new movement toward assess- 

^ ment programs-.for students and faculty-that are being 

F R I r consid . ed by state legislatures and other agencies. 

^ 14.2 
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APPENDIX 

Proposed Resolution on Sexual Harassment in 
Higher Education 

Sexual harassment in any context is reprehensible and i.s a matter of 
particular concern to an academic community in which students, facul- 
ty, and staff must rely on strong bonds of intellectual trust and depen- 
dence. It threatens careers, educational experiences, and the well-being 
of students, faculty, and staff. 

NEA believes that faculty, staff, and students should be protected 
from sexual harassment and encourages its affiliates and institutions of 
higher education— 

1. To establish strong policies defining and prohibiting sexual 
harassment. 

2. To include in the policy a statement that sexual relationships be- 
tween a faculty member and a student currently enrolled in the 
faculty member *s course, or under the supervision or direction of 
the faculty member, are unprofer nonal. 

3. To develop a campuswide educational program designed to help 
people understand, prevent, and combat sexual harassment. 

4. To develop and publicize a grie\'ance procedure that encourages 
the reporting of incidents oi* sexual harassment, allows first for 
informal resolution, resolves complaints promptly, and protects 
the rights of all parties. 

Furthermore, NEA supports the guidelines of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, which state that sexual harassment is a form 
of sex discrimination. 
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The NEA Higher 
Education Journal 



Published semiannually, Thought & Action is the National Edu- 
cation Association's journal of higher education. With editorial 
responsibility residing in a Review Panel of working faculty 
from across the nation, Thought & Action publishes articles that 
"present the kind of intelligent dialogue (more accurately poly- 
logue) the unsettles presuppositions, shakes loose comfortable 
assumptions, and generates responsible thought and action." The 
journal welcomes submissions on higher education topics as well 
as nominations for positions on the Review Panel. 



Thought &> Action Review Panel: 1988-1989 
Belinda A. Aquino 

Department of Political Science and Center for Philippine Studies 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Arlyn Diamord 
Department of English 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Stephen Hanzely 

Department of Physics and Astronomy 
Youngstown State University 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Ralph B. Newbert 
Labor Law Bureau 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 



The address for article submissions and Review Panel nomina- 
tions is: Thought and Action, NEA Communications, 1201 16th 



ERIC 



Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 
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Grant Programs 
ofNFIE 



The National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
(NFIE) was created by the National Education Association in 1969 
as an independent, tax-exempt, organis^ation devoted to improv- 
ing the quality of education. From the beginning, NFIE has 
sought innovative programs that involve classroom teachers, 
anticipate and solve future educational problems, stress the appli- 
cation of knowledge, and afford the opportunity to study objec- 
tively those issues not appropriate to an advocacy organization. 

In 1985, supported by NEA and its members, NFIE become a 
grant-giving foundation to better fulfill its mission. It was also in 
this year that NEA voted to endow the Foundation and to launch 
Operation Rescue, its national dropout prevention program. In 
1987, the NEA*s Representative Assembly, in a dramatic affirma- 
tion of its commitment to education and as an invitation to others 
to build on their efforts, voted to set aside $1 per member each 
year for the next five years to create a $13 million endowment 
for the fund. 

NFIE now operates several grants programs of interest to 
higher education and other members of the NEA. The impact of 
programs funded by the NFIE already is evident in newly invigo- 
rated school populations, strengthened instructor leadership, and 
additional support leveraged from local communities. Higher 
education members are eligible to apply for each of the 
following: 

• Operation Rescue 

Local Associations may apply, whether that Association is a 
higher education or K-12 affiliate. Operation Rescue provides di- 
rect grants, disseminates information, and facilitates collaborative 
efforts between schook and communities for resolving the drop- 
out crisis. Operation Rescue has supported a variety of dropout 
prevention strategies that range in scope from early intervention 
at the elementary level to keeping students in school by helping 
l^-m cope with pregnancy, drug abuse, and family problems. 
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• The Christa McAuliffe Institute for Educational Pioneering 
Perpetuating the legacy of Christa McAuIifTe as teacher and 

pioneer, the Institute is designed to stimulate exploration by 
teachers into the art and science of teaching. Each year, the 
Institute focuses on a different theme and provides nationally 
selected educators an opportunity to work in advancing the 
teaching profession's awareness, understanding, and practice of 
teaching. NFIE, in establishing the Institute, believes that educa- 
tors themselves must restructure schooling if the needs of our 
rapidly evolving information society are to be met. 

• Educational Applications of Technology 

NFIE has developed a five-stage, multi-year program to stimu- 
late and support the use of technology in restructured schools. 
The Program will commence with an information exchange, 
where technology experts and teachers will create a vision of 
schools beyond the year 2000 by assessing childrens' needs, what 
is currently being done, can be done, and needs to be done in 
integrating technological advances into education. A call for pa- 
pers will follow, as well as a grants program and dissemination 
of results. 

• Hilda Maehling Fellowship Program 

Individual members, teams of members, and local Associations 
may apply. The Fellowship Program was created to enhance the 
prestige of teaching and encourage clasr/oom teachers to btcome 
more active in . their Association. The proposed program must 
advance professional Association work and developrnenl activi- 
ties that increase members' capabilities to meet fne educational 
needs of students. 

• William G. Carr Grants Program 

Individual members, local Associations, and educators from 
other countries who are members of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession may apply. Grants are 
given to projects contributing to international cooperation, global 
education, or peace. Grants do not usually support study for 
advanced academic degrees or certification, foreign travel, tuition 
fees, supplementary salaries, honoraria, or the purchasp of either 
software or hardware. 



Further information on application deadlines and grar.t 
amounts is available from NFIE by telephone (202-822-7t540) or by 
Q letter to NFIE, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 20036. 
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NEA Membership 
and Benefits 



The National Education Association, with a membership ex- 
ceeding 1.9 million and the experience of more than 130 years of 
educational advocacy, is the largest and oldest college and univer- 
sity faculty organization in the United States. NEA represents 
faculty and support staff mterests on campus, in state legisla- 
tures, and in Washington, D.C., working to safeguard academic 
and intellectual freedom, tenure, the right to a voice in academic 
governance, faculty and support staff rights, and professional 
integrity. 

On campus, NEA offers professional advice and assistance on a 
wide variety of key issues: governance, professional rights and 
responsibilities, academic freedom, salary and benefit levels, pen- 
sion reform, grievance procedures, and political action and 
lobbying. 

Over the years, faculty and support staff have found that 
where collegiality and conciliation have failed to promote faculty 
and staff interests, collective bargaining may be the most appro- 
priate method to resolve problems. NEA represents more higher 
education faculty and staff at more institutions through collective 
bargaining than any other organization. 

All over the United States, NEA professional staff help local 
members negotiate and administer collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Where appropriate, staff negotiate contracts. Elsewhere, 
they train and advise negotiators. In all situations, elected leaders 
and members of local units determine the role staff need to play. 

Where collective bargaining is not an option, NEA political 
influence helps win increased funding and strengthen faculty 
rights. In the 1988 elections, the NEA Political Action Committee 
(NEA-PAC) contributed over $2.5 million to support pro-educa- 
tion candidates for federal office. No other professional or labor 
organization contributed as much. 

On Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C., NEA lobbyists work for 
increased research and program funding, more flexible grant 
Q and loan policies, and increased student aid and faculty salary 
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funding. At the state level, NBA state afilliates are often the most 
potent statewide lobbying force. 

NBA is equally active in the courts. As a result of NBA litiga- 
tion, in fact, tenure is now viewed as a property right protected 
by the 14th Amendment. 

The Association's Legal Services Program protects members 
subject to dismissal or severe sanction and provides legal advice 
on other issues. NBA higher education members are automati- 
cally enrolled, at no extra cost, in a professional liability insur- 
ance program that makes up to $1 million available in cases 
arising from the performance of professional duties. This year, 
NBA's liability insurance protection has been extended to cover 
NBA Higher Education members who are engaged in peer 
review activities outside of a committee setting. This means that 
members are ':overed for independent actions they may take as 
part of a peer' review system. 

NBA also offers a wide variety of research services to state and 
local afilliates through the NBA Research Computer Network 
(RCN). This database includes the latest information on faculty 
compensation and education finances. NBA provides members 
with a wide range of professional services. Higher education 
members, for instance, automatically receive three publications: 
ihe Thought and Acfion journal, the NEA Higher Education Advo- 
cate newsletter, and the NEA Higher Education Almanac. 

Each spring, NBA sponsors a National Conference on Higher 
Education that brings NBA higher Education members together 
with national educational and political leaders to discuss the 
cutting-edge issues confronting colleges and universities. 

NBA's higher education members may enroll in a wide range 
of programs available through NBA Special Services. Available at 
special discounted rates are such items as life insurance (term 
insurance providing up to $200,000 coverage), MemberCare 
health insurance (including in-hospital, supplemental major med- 
ical. Medicare supplement, and excess major medical insurance), 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance, homeowners 
insurance, and long-term disability insurance. Available at no 
cost to members is DUBS-TAB (free life and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance for NBA members). 

Other NBA financial services include tax-deferred annuities, a 
credit plan that permits loans of up to $7,500, and an NBA 
MasterCard. NBA also offers a discount program that includes 
Literary Guild Book Club membership, a pharmacy service. 
Hertz car rentals, a magazine subscription service, and a travel 
program. Free NBA consumer publications offer information on 
many topics. Not all services may be available in all states. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



Educators may join NEA through a number of membership 
categories: 

• Active: Open to any person who is engaged in or who is on 
a limited leave of absence from professional education 
work. Dues are $78 per year. 

• Educational Support: Open to any employee of a college cr 
university who is not eligible for active membership. Dues 
are $39 per year. 

• Retired: Open to any retired employee of a college or uni- 
versity. Dues are $10 per year for those retiring after Sep- 
tember 1, 1973 and $2 per year for those retiring before 
that date. Currently active members may obtain a lifetime 
membership in NEA-ketired for a one-time dues payment of 
$100. This entitles the member to additional benefits, in- 
cluding an extensive program of retirement planning, and 
guarantees membership after retirement. 

• Reserve: Open to any former Active or Educational Support 
member who is on leave of absence from educational work 
for at least six months, or whose employment status no 
longer qualifies the individual for Active or Educational 
Support membership. Dues are $39 for former Active mem- 
bers and $19 for former Educational Support members. 

• Staff: Open to individuals whose primary employment is 
with the NEA or any of its affiliates. Dues are $39 per year. 

• Associate: Or.H*n to any person who is interested in advanc- 
ing the cause of public education, but who is not eligible for 
any other class of membership. Such members are not eligi- 
ble for special services programs. Dues are $5.00 per year. 

NEA accepts Active, Educational Support, and Retired mem- 
berships only through affiliates. If no local affiliate is available, or 
if appropriate local membership categories are not available, 
membership applications must be processed through the state 
Associations. 

Enrollment materials for Associate, Reserve, or Staff member- 
ship may be obtained from the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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The National Council 
for Higher Education 



ERIC 



The Natiojial Council for Higher Education was established in 
t987as **the instrument through which higher education members 
of the National Education Association utilize their individual and 
collective power to accomplish the following specific objectives: a. 
Identify and focus the interests and concerns ofNEA higher educa- 
tion members and ajfiliates; b. Speak with a common voice on 
matters affecting higher education; c. Promote the NEA as the rep- 
resentative organization of choice for higher education; d. Develop 
and increase attentioti within NEA to the issues of concern to high- 
er education and to NEA higher education members; e. Improve the 
structure of the NEA in order to ensure the full and effective par- 
ticipation of all higher education members of the Association; f 
Develop programs within the NEA lo address the problems-fared- 
by higher education members; g. Assure the development and de- 
livery of appropriate training for NEA higher education members 
and for the leaders of NEA higher edu'-ation affiliates, h. Identify 
and support candidates for NEA offices who will actively work for 
the implementation ofNCHE programs and positions....'' 

NCHE Officers for 1988-1989 

President: James Davenport, Mich. {2-year term) 

Vice President: Carol Gaede, Minn. (2-year term) 

Secretary/Treasurer: Roger Knutsen, Wash. {2-year term) 

Executive Committee: Arlyn Diamond, Mass. {2-year term) 

Deborah Nycz, Fla. {2-year term) 

Gloria J. Green-Ridley, D.C. {2-year term) 

Frank Olbris, Mass. {1-year term) 

Jean Peters, Ore. {2-year term) 

Any NEA-afilliated organization or member in higher educa- 
tion may join the NCHE. Dues are $10 per year for individuals, 
$100 for groups with fewer than 200 members, and $250 for larg- 
er groups. Associate (nonvoting) memberships are $10. Contact: 
Roger Knutsen, 11502 S.E. 320th Pi. Auburn, Wash., 98002. 
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NEA Higher Education 
Bargaining Units 

The following list of NEA higher education collective bargaining 
units is based on a report form developed and published by tie 
National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher 
Education and the Professions. 



, . . Unit Year 2-Yr. # of 
Inytitution/System Size Elected 4-Yr. Campu t 

Adirondack Comm. College, NY 100 85 2 i 

Adrian College, MI 56 75 4 

Alpena Comm. College, MI 52 G5 2 

Antelope Valley College, CA 277 86 2 

Atlantic Comm. College, NJ 82 68 2 

Baker College, MI 20 78 2 

Barstow Comm. College, CA 88 79 2 

Bay de Noc Comm. College, MI 46 73 2 

Beaver County, Comm. College of, PA 54 73 2 1 

Belle"ue Comm. College, W A 35O 72 2 1 

Bergen Comm. College, NJ 245 68 2 1 

Big Bend Comm. College, WA 50 80 2 1 

Blue Mountain Comm. College, OR 72 75 2 1 

Brevard Comm. College, FL 225 81 2 

Brookdale Comm. College, , 135 2 1 

Broome Comm. College, NY 208 79 2 

Broward Comm. College, FL 285 81 2 

Burlington County College^ NJ 105 70 2 

Butler County Comm. College, KS 81 71 2 1 

Butte College, CA 478 ^ 1 

California State University, CA 19,500 82 4 19 

Camden County College, NJ 96 80 2 

Carl Sandburg College, IL 52 75 2 

Cayuga County Comm. College, NY 80 78 2 1 

Central Comm. College NE 114 85 2 

Central Michigan University, MI 579 77 4 

Chabot College, CA gig 73 2 2 

Chafley Comm. College, CA 256 80 2 1 

Chemeketa Comm. College, OR 224 74 2 1 

Chipola Junior College, FL 57 76 2 

Chipewa valley Tech. College, WI 138 85 2 2 

ErJc 151 
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Unit V^/.r 2-Yr. #of 
InytitutionySystem Size Elected 4-Yr, Campuse s 

Citrus College, CA 458 77 2 

Clackamas Comm. College, OR 153 75 2 

Clark College, W A 65 74 2 

Oatsop Comm. College, OR 37 75 2 

Clinton Comm. College, NY 55 78 2 

Cloud County Comm. College, KS 45 70 2 

Coast Comm. College Di.st., Part-time, CA 1,054 79 2 

Colorado Comm. College System, CO 736 79 2 

Columbia Basin Comm. College, WA 35 72 2 

Columbia Greene Comm. College, NY 43 79 2 

County College of Morri.s, Is^ 180 75 2 

^Cowley.County-CommrCollegerKS; 44 69 2 ~ 

Cumberland County College, 47 68 2 

Danville Area (>)mm. College/'Cla*isified, IL 72 M 2 

Danville Area Colleffe, IL 69 83 2 

Delaware County Comm. College, PA 100 74 2 

Des Moines Area Comm. College, lA 221 76 2 

Desert, College oft he, CA 279 87 2 

Detroit College of Business, MI 22 73 4 

Detroit, Univ. of, MI I67 75 4 

District of Cnlumbia, Univ. of, DC 45S 78 4 

Dubuque, Univ. of, lA 46 73 4 

Dutchess County Comm. College, NY 459 87^ 2 

Eastern Iowa Comm. College, Dist. IX, lA 151 75 2 

Edi.son State College, OH 43 85 2 

Elgin comm. College/Classified, IL 40 2 

Endicott College, MA 30 73 z 

Erie Comm. College, NY 467 78 2 

Essex County College, 164 68 2 

Ferris State College, MI 507 73 4 

Finger Lakes, Comm. College of the, NY 133 78 2 

Florida Memorial College, FI 40 79 4 

Florida State Univ. System. FI 6^00 76 4 

Fox Valley Tech. In.st., WI 200 68 2 

Fulton-Montgomery Comm. College, NY 67 78 2 

Garden City Comm. College, K.S 64 71 2 

Gateway Technical Institute, WI 174 82 2 4 

Gavilan Comm. College, CA 147 76 2 l 
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Institution/System 



Unit 


Year 


2-Yr. 


Size 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


50 


68 


2 


223 


72 


2 


249 




2 


2,443 


74 


2/4 


118 


80 


2 


381 


65 


2 


198 


74 


2 


30 


86 


2 


80 




2 


102 


85 


2 


162 


82 


2 


30 


70 


2 


100 


75 


2 


82 


75 


2 


111 


75 


2 


120 


65 


2 


70 


75 


2 


46 


85 


2 


55 


72 


2 


205 


80 


2 


96 


69 


2 


104 


71 


2 


64 


84 


2 


60 




2 


157 


77 


4 


97 


68 


2 


50 


74 


3/4 


787 


77 


2 


178 


75 


2 


35 


70 


2 


23 


75 


2 


28 


79 


2 


105 


78 


4 


104 


85 


4 


114 


78 


2 


105 


68 


2 


281 


74 


2 


10 


77 


2 


1,000 


68 


2 


70 


70 


2 


75 


79 


2 



#of 



Grays Harbor College, WA 

Green River Comm. College, WA . 
Hartnell Comm. College, CA 



Hawkeye Inst, of Tech., I A 

Highline Comm. College, WA 

Hillsboro Comm. College, FL 

Hocking Technical College, OH 

Hutchinson Comm. College, KS 

Illinois Eastern Comm. College, IL..... 

Imperial Valley College, CA 

Irdependence Comm. College, KS 

Iowa Central Comm. College, I A 

Iowa Lakes Comm. College, lA 

Iowa Western Comm. College, lA 

Jackson Comm. College, MI 

Jeflerson Comm. College, NY 

Jeflerson Tech. Ccilege, OH 

John A. Logan College, IL 

Johnson County Comm. College, KS 

Kalamazoo Valley Comm. College, MI ... 

Kansas City Comm. College, KS 

Kaskaskia College, Ih 

Kaskaskia Comm. College/Classiiied, IL . 

Keene State College, NH 

Kellogg Comm. College, MI 

Kendall School of Design, MI 

Kern Comm. College, CA 

Kirkwood Comm. College, lA 

Labette Comm. College, KS 

Laboure College, MA 

Lackawanna Jr. College, PA 

Lake Superior State University, MI 

Lake Superior State Univ./Support, MI... 

Lakeland Comm. College, OH 

I^akeshore Tech. Inst., WI 

Lane Comm. College, OR 

Lansing Comm. College/ESP, MI 



Rir 



Lehigh County Comm. College, PA.. 
^ 'is and Clark Comm. College, IL. 
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Institution/dystem 



Long Beach City, CA 

Lowell, Univ. of, MA 

Lower Columbia College, WA 

Luzerne County Comm. College, PA.. 

Maine Voc. Tech. Inst., ME 

Maine, Univ. of/ESP 1, ME 

Maine, Univ. of/ESP 2, ME 

Maine, Univ. of, ME 

Marymount Univ. of Virginia, VA... 



Massachusetts State Colleges/ESP, MA 

Massachusetts Stale Colleges, MA 

Massachusetts, Univ. of/ESP, MA 

Massachusetts, Univ. of, MA 

McHenry County College, IL 

Merced College, CA 

Mercer County Comm. College, NJ 

Metropolitan Tech. Comm. College, NE 

Michigan State Univ./Admin. StafT, MI 

Mid-Michigan Comm. College, MI 

Mid-Plains Tech Comm. College Area, NE.. 

Mid-State Tech. Inst., WI 

Minnesota Comm. College System, MN 

Minnesota State Univ. System, MN 

Minnesota/DuluthAVaseca, Univ., MN 

Monroe County Comm. College, MI 

Montcalm Comm. College, MI 

Monterey Peninsula Comm. College, CA .... 

Mott Comm. College, MI 

Mount Hood Comm. College, OR 

Mount San Antonio College, CA 

Mount San Jacinto College, CA 

Muskegon Comm. College, MI 

Napa Colle»?e, CA 

National C liege of Business, SO 

Nebraska State Colleges, NE 

Niagara County Comm. College, NY 

North Central Michigan College, MI 

North Central Tech. Inst., WI 

^ North Country Comm. College, NY 

ERIC 



Unit 


Year 


2-Yr. 


#of 


Size 


r.ieciea 


4- xr. 


Campuses 


873 


79 


2 


1 


529 


70 


4 


3 


72 


67 


2 


1 


80 


71 


2 


1 


520 




2 


6 


300 


78 


4 


9 


150 


78 


4 


9 


1,200 


78 


4 


7 


51 


75 


4 


1 


1,800 


76 


2 


15 


1,800 


86 


2 


15 


447 


79 


4 


9 


1,535 


77 


4 


9 


1,293 


80 


4 


2 


1,643 


77 


4 


2 


55 


71 


2 


1 


366 


76 


2 


3 


121 


70 


2 


1 


125 


74 


2 


3 


550 


85 


4 


1 


40 


68 


2 


1 


75 


76 


2 


2 


87. 


70 


2 


3 


1,500 


72 


2 


18 


2,250 


75 


4 


7 


320 


80 


2/4 


2 


52 


73 


2 


1 


25 


68 


2 


1 


324 


78 


2 


1 


206 


66 


2 


1 


561 


75 


2 


1 


586 


76 


2 


1 


128 


77 


2 


1 


125 


65 


2 


1 


319 


77 


2 


1 


40 


76 


4 


1 


400 


76 


4 


3 


178 


78 


2 


1 


35 


80 


2 


1 


138 


69 


2 


2 


50 


78 


2 


4 
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Institution/Svstem 



Unit 


Year 


2-Yr. 


Size 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


1,377 


79 


2 


90 


75 


2 


580 


80 


4 


29 


80 


2 


33 


75 


2 


45 


75 


2 


301 


71 


2 


20 


85 


2 


149 


86 


2 


103 


68 


2 


344 


64 


2 


125 


78 


2 


49 


81 


2 


729 


79 


2 


54 


72 


2 


108 


67 


2 


250 


85 


2 


280 


78 


2 


210 


74 


4 


21 


77 


2 


995 




2 


300 


72 


2 


97 


78 


4 


146 


80 


4 


387 


79 


2 


614 


78 


2 


152 


72 


4 


290 


75 


2 


816 


76 


2 


37 


78 


4 


140 


72 


4 


43 


79 


4 


32 


75 


2 


'24 


86 


2 


496 


77 


2 


764 


77 


2 


132 


77 


2 


45 


69 


2 


76 


78 


2 


337 


72 


2 


354 


76 





#of 



North Orange County Comm. College. CA 

Northeast Iowa Tech. Inst., I A 

Northern Iowa, Univ. of, lA 

Northern Mich. Univ./Skills Ctr., MI 

Northwei^t Iowa Tech. College, I A 

Northwest Tech. College, OH 

Oakland Comm. College. MI 

Oakton Comm. College/Adjuncts, IL , 

Oakton Comm. Colleg»>, IL 

Ocean County College, NJ 

Olympic College, WA 

Orange County Comm. College, NY 

Palo Verde Comm. College, CA 

Pasadena City College, CA 

Pas«iic County Comm. College, ^^ 

Peninsula College, WA 

Pensacola Jr. College, FL 

Pima Comm. College, AZ 

Pittsburg State Univ., KS 

Pratt Comm. College. KS 

Rancho Santiago Comm. College/Cont'g Ed., CA., 

Rhode Island. Comm. College of, RI , 

Rhode Island School of Design. RI 

Rhode Island School of Design/Adjunct, RI 

Rio Hondo Comm. College, CA 

Riverside Comm. College, CA 

Roger Williams College, RI 

Rogue Comm. College, OR 

Saddleback Comm. College, CA 

,Saginaw Valley state College/ESP, MI 

,Saginaw Valley .State University. MI 

,Saint Leo College. FL 

,Salem Comm. College, Uj 

San Bernadino Comm. College, CA 

San Joaquin Delta College. CA , 

,San Jose-Evergreen Comm. College, CA 

,Santa Clarita Comm. College, Dist. 6. CA , 

,Saiik Valley College, IL 

,Schenectady County Comm. College, NY 

Schoolcraft College, MI 

Q fquoias, College of the, CA 
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Unit 


Year 


2-Yr. 


#0f 


lIlM 11 Ul 10II/oy4»lC)ll 


bize 


Elected 


4-Yr. 


Campuse. 




325 


76 


2 


1 




20 


84 


2 


1 


Shawnee State Universitv/Stafl; OH 


157 


85 


4 


1 




80 


75 


4 


1 


Sierra Join! Comm. College Dist., CA 


369 


78 


2 


1 


Skagit Vallev College, WA 


288 


65 


2 


2 


Solano Comm. College, CA 


285 


77 


2 


1 


South Dakota Univ. System, SD 


1,250 


77 


4 


6 




78 


75 


2 


2 




40 


85 


2 


1 


Southern Illinois Uni\'./Carbondale-ESP, IL 


658 


78 


4 


1 


Southern State Comm. College, OH 


29 


85 


2 


3 


Southwestern College. CA 


380 


77 


2 


1 


Southwestern Comm. College, lA 


38 


75 


2 


2 


Spokane Comm. College Dist., WA 


1,000 


70 


2 


2 


Spoon River College, IL 


40 


73 


2 


1 


St. Clair County Comm. College, MI 


95 


68 


2 


1 


St. Louis Comm. College. MO 


473 


78 


2 


3 


Sullivan County Comm. College, NY 


120 


78 


2 


1 


Taft College, CA 


36 


76 


2 


1 


Terra Tech. College, OH 


47 


85 


2 


1 




88 


82 


2 


1 




56 




2 


1 




88 


78 


2 


1 


Ulster County Comm. College/Admin. StafT, NY. . 


104 


85 


4 


1 


Victor Valley College, CA 


182 


76 


2 


1 


Walk Walla Comm. College, WA 


90 


68 


2 


2 


Wr.<htcnaw Comm. College, MI 


162 


66 


2 


1 


Waukesha County Tech. College. WI 


185 


67 


2 


3 


Wenatchee Valley Colle e, WA 


176 


65 


2 


1 


West Hills College, CA 


138 


77 


2 


1 




86 


84 


2 


1 


Western Iowa, Tech. Comm. College, lA 


B4 


76 


2 


1 


Western Tech. Comm. College Area, NE 


70 


76 


2 


2 


Westmoreland County Comm. College, PA 


65 


72 


2 


1 


Williamsport Area Comm. C/)llege, PA 


175 


71 


2 


2 


Vosemite Comm. College Dist., CA 


J85 


76 


2 


3 


Voungstown .State Univ./ESP 1, OH 


38] 


85 


4 


1 


Voimgstown .State Univ./ESP 2, OH 


70 


86 


4 


0 


Youngstown State Univ., OH 


414 


72 


2/4 


1 



NOTE; Unit size is full'time, or fulNtime and part-time, as reported by unit. Units are 
faculty unless otherwise stated. 
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JANUARY 

9UH BU^ lwC3 WW IHM rn «Al 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1011 1213141516 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 


FEBRUARY 

SUN yON TUCS WtO THU fft SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10 11 1213 
1415 1617 1819 20 
21 22 ^3 24 25 26 27 
28 29 


MARCH 

SUN MON TUfS WED TMI M SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 91011 12 
13141516171819 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 


APRIL 

SUR lUU 1IU> Tml FH Ml 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1011 1213 141516 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


MAY 

SUN HON 7UCS WCD TMU Ht SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 1011 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 23 
29 30 31 


JUNE 

SUN M04 rues «to tmj m sat 

12 3 4 
£ 6 7 8 9 10 Vi 
1213 1415161718 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
28 27 28 29 30 


JULY 

Sun HON Tuts vco tmu tn sat 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1011 1213 141516 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 


AUGUST 

Sun HON TUCS wed TMJ fH SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 910 11 12 13 
1415 16171819 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 


SEPTEMBER 

SIM HON TUCS «tO TMJ M SAT 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 12 131415 1617 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


OCTOBER 

^iJR iVU •'w ■WW *™ *** 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
91011 1213 1415 
16 1718 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 


NOVEMBER 

yji mM TVCS WtO Iml rW )Ai 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
13 14 1516 17 1819 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 


DECEMBER 

$W UtX TWS WO TKI fn SAT 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 G10 
1112 1314 151617 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
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1989 



JANUARY 

UN HON Tin WCO TMU FM SAT 
4 O O X t ^ ■* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 91011 121314 
1516171819 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


FEBRUARY 

$;M HON TICS no TKI f M SAT 

12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 1011 
121314 1516 1718 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 .3 


MARCH 

SW MON TUCS no TMU m SAT 

12 3 4 
5 6 '7 8 910 11 
12 131415 1617 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 


APRIL 

HON lies no T)v rm sat 
1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
910 1112 131415 
16 17 1819 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 


MAY 

SvN worn ruts no tnu m sat 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 1011 1213 
1415161718 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 


JUNE 

SUN WON TICS no TKT FM SAT 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 121314 1516 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


JULY 

SUN HON TX<S WtO T)V SAT 
1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
910 1112 131415 
16 17 1819 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 


AUGUST 

SUN HON TUCS no TK) FM SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 910 11 12 
131415 16171819 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 


SEPTEMBER 

SUN DON TICS WO T)V FM SAT 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 1213 1415 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


OCTOBER 

SUN HON Tt<$ no T)v rn SAT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 91011 121314 
15 16 1718 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


NOVEMBER 

SUN HON TUCS no T)V F» SAT 

12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 1314 1516 1718 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 


DECEMBER 

SUN HON rUU WtO THy SAT 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 1213 1415 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
31 
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JANUARY 

SUN MOftnCS MCO TMU m U1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 1011 1213 
141516171819 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 


FEBRUARY 

lUf HON IMS WtO THU FN SAT 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 1213 1415 1617 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 


MARCH 

*IUNH0NTmw(OTHU m w 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 121314151617 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


APRIL 

«M HON TUU «E0 TMU m SA1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 91011 12 1314 
15 16171819 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 


MAY 

<UN HON TUU WD IHU FN SA1 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
13 1415 16171819 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 


JUNE 

SUN HON TVCt WCO IW FN Wl 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13141516 
17 1819 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


JULY 

SUN HON nn «£o TMU m uj 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 91011 12 1314 
1516 1718 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


AUGUST 

9UN HON WCO TW FN UT 

12 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 1011 
121314 1516 1718 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 


SEPTEMBER 

SUN HON niCS WCO DU FN U1 
1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 1011 1213 1415 
16 1718 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 


OCTOBER 

KM HON TUU NCO TMU n« UT 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 1011 1213 
141516171819 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 


NOVEMBER 

SUN HON nxs wes m w 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 1213 1415 1617 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 


DECEMBER 

lUN HON TUU VtO rxU FN Ml 
1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 1011 1213 1415 
16 1718 19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
30 31 




